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For the Companion. 
THAT NIGHT AT THE MILL. 
By Julia Eastman. 


“Here we are at the old mill. 
Amy. Just hear that thunder! 

A scamper across the wet grass, a run over 
the rude footbridge, a little climb to the level 
of the old platform, and there was Jess, breath- 
less and radiant, under shelter. 

“There, we’re all right now. Why, 1 never 
saw such a downpour in my life.’”? And she 
snatched off her hat, shaking a spray of rain- 
drops from its crimson feather, 

Two girls—tall Jess and little Amy—had been 
coming down the mountain by the glen road 
through the woods, with only a narrow ribbon 
of sky showing overhead, and they had not no- 
ticed the storm rising. Just here at the opening 
of the gorge above the old mill it had taken 
them “fast and furious’”—wind, rain, lightning, 
thunder, and a heavy, blue-black darkness clos- 
ing in around. 

“Watch that cloud settle down on the moun- 
tain.” 


In with you, 


Amy said it sitting on a prostrate log, and | 


looking out at the mill. Sudden storms are not 
uncommon in Berkshire, and the girls rather en- 
joyed the violence of this. Jess stood as straight 
asthe old pine post beside her, delight in her 
eyes and a sprinkle of the shower in her black 
hair, 

“How the wind roars up the river! Isn’t it 
grand?” she said. ‘“‘Now, Amy, if any harm 
comes of this, I shall be the one to answer for it. 


| 


| 
| 














You remember how it used to be when we were 
litle, and Aunt Kitty would say, ‘Jessica, you 
know you led Amy into it. You must be pun- 
ished,’ ”” 

“And you were.” 

“Wasn’t 1? Trust Aunt Kitty for that.” 


“How she used to send you to bed! Don’t! self. In the year since they graduated the older 


you remember she would say that whipping in- 
jured the spine, and starving hurt the digestion; 
but that sending to bed was safe?” 

“Well, it was. I know, for I tried it. I de- 
clare, Amy, I’m appalled when I think how 
many of the shining hours of my childhood I 
spent in bed. Aunty used to say she felt per- 
fectly easy about me when I was locked up in 
myown room. Poor soul! I believe that was 
all the peace of her life that she had, what with 
Tom and me together.” 

The rain and wind, the thunder and lightning 
kept on harder and harder, Jess stood laughing 
and chatting, after her merry, happy fashion, 
and Amy, after her gentle, happy fashion, sat 
listening, 


“ | 
And, Amy, do you remember how you used 


to go up to the attic window and swing your 
hat down for a basket, and so smuggle things 
to me—dolls and doughnuts, you know? You 
Were always such a dear little comfort, you!” 
And in a gush of grateful reminiscence, Jess 
bent and gave Amy’s shoulder a dainty bite with 
her small, hard teeth. 

They were very different, you see, Jess and 
Amy, It was as natural for the one to lead as 
twas for the other to follow. At school Jess 
had been the first scholar, the finest reader in 
the hall, the best rower on the lake, to say noth- 
ing of being “‘the handsomest one” among them. 
The girls in writing notes to her, delighted to 
Place “J. R.” after the add ress—Jessica Regina. 
It would be well for some other queens if their 
subjects were as loyal. There is no place known 
‘0 the present writer where a strong girl like 
Jess rules more completely than in school. 

Amy had been among them—well, “Jess 

ngdon’s sister.’ ‘Every one loved her, of 
‘ourse; but then” —your informant would pause 
4 little—“Amy wasn’t wonderful as Jess was— 
wasn’t a girl to be brought to the front exami- 
hation days, you know.”’ 

To be sure, that night when poor Fanny Dane 
died—that was so strange—when she knew she 
Wasn't going to get well, and couldn’t see her 


mother any more, when they asked her if she 
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she broke off splinters from a decayed beam by 


wouldn’t like to see Dr. Perry, the minister, she _ the window,— 


said, “No; get Amy Langdon, please.” We all | 


wondered she didn’t send for Jess. 
There was one who did not wonder—Jess her- 


fathers, and brothers, and lovers to rule this 
| outside world, and her place seemed somehow 
;to be filled. Tom and Ted, her two college 
| cousins, came in with a rollicking “How are 
| you, Jess? How does the world serve you this 
| morning?” and passed her to fling down their 
| hats and lower their voices as they sat by Amy. 

Was it possible that Amy’s gentle womanli- 
ness inspired in them a respect which her own 
| wit and sarcasm could not produce? Had she 
carried off the first prize in Latin and English 
composition, only to come home, after all, and 
| take lessons of little Amy? Jess pondered and 
| wondered, and in the midst of her pondering 
and wondering the two came to the old mill, and 
the thunder storm of that August morning. 

“Come here, Amy, and see the water pour 
over the dam.”” Jess was standing on the river- 
side of the mill now. There was a square open- 
ing, a rude sort of window, from which they 
could watch the water plunging down, churning 
itself white among the black rocks fifty feet 
below. 

‘How fast the river is rising!’’ 
anxiously. 

“It’s like the streams among the Scotch High- 
lands. They swell from brooks to floods in a 
few hours, you know.” 

“Jess, it’s growing dark. We can’t go home 
in this storm even if we have to stay here all 
night!”’ cried Amy. 

“Never mind. No one will be anxious about 
us. They think we’re up at the farm, and I 
should like nothing better than staying here all 
night. Oh!” 

A little ery, for that instant a flash of light- 
ning smote the air into quivers of green, and 
red, and gold all round them, 

“Amy, are you afraid?’ 
her sister’s hands, 

No. Amy was afraid of many things, spiders, 
and mice, and noises at night, but she wasn’t 
afraid now. If any one, it wasJess. There was 
By-and-by Jess said, as 


i had learned several things. There were 
| 


Amy said it 





And Jess caught 


a lull of a few minutes. 














“Tt is a ruinous old mill, isn’t it, Amy? Why, | 


what are these great timbers coming over the 
dam?”’ 


‘Some bridge or building above has been 


washed away, I think.” 

They had been watching those drifting tim- 
bers for a little while when Jess turned round 
towards the open side of the mill and towards 
the road. 

“Amy,”’ she cried, “the river is running all 
down the hill and through the road. What can 
have happened?” Both rushed across to a small 
platform running out from the building on the 
opposite side, and Amy said,— 


“The river must have broken through the | 
dyke up at Harnden’s factory; and, do you sce, | 


dear, our footbridge is gone? The ditch there 
must be ten feet deep and it is full of water.” 

“Amy!”’ Jess seized her sister’s shoulders in 
her grasp; ‘‘O Amy, there is no danger?” 

“There is no danger so long as the mill stands 
firm.” 

Amy spoke quietly. The lightning was not 
quicker than Jess’ thought that instant. 

“Buildings up above have gone. The timbers 
are driving down stream. This mill is a ruin 
at best; why shouldn’t this go?” Then aloud,— 

“Amy, we’re not safe here a single minute, 
We must get out of this mill instantly.” And 
she sprang to the side of the platform. 

“Wait, dear.’”’ Amy’s face was white in the 
dusk, but her voice was steady. 
get out of here.”’ 

“Yes we can; we must. Why, Amy, it’s 
death to stay here when the mill may go any 
minute! See, we can jump off this side and 
wade across to that rock. I shall try.” 

‘‘Jessie,’’ and Amy held her sister by the arm, 
“think a minute. In the ditch there the water 
is over our heads; and even if we could get 
across that, the rock wouldn’t be safe. Don’t 
you see how the flood rises? And there is a beam 
washed up on the rock now. 
calm, dear, and think.”’ 

“Oh, I can’t think, Amy! 
And poor Jess clasped her hands. She was try- 
ing to control herself; so was Amy, and she 


succeeded. She had learned more lessons in | 


self-control than her sister, you see. 


‘We cannot. 


Let us try to be, 


You must think.” | 


| “Look there, dear,” she whispered; and that 
instant a huge timber came bearing down, 
swirling and dipping, borne nearer and nearer 
to them as they watched it. Then, on a sudden, 
| it gave a lunge against the upright supports of 
| the platform on which they were standing; they 
| felt a shudder under their feet. ‘Back, Jess!’ 
cried Amy, seizing her sister and half-dragging 
heraway. A moment, and the two were crouch- 
ing over in the corner by the window, and the 
platform was gone! 

The elder sister had covered her face. 
little while neither spoke. 
in her tone, asked,— 

“Amy, what shall we do?” 

“IT don’t quite know, dear; but we won't give 


Fora 
Then Jess, all terror 


A moment more and her quick feet were run- 
ning round the four sides of the mill. There 
was light enough still for her to see from the 
window the black rocks and white cataract; from 
the end of the building a steep bank and the 
new stream at its foot; on the other side the 
downcoming flood, which they had been watch- 
ing with its threatening freight of drift-wood. 
On every hand was the deepening dark and 
that fearful rush of waters. Around, the solemn 
hills, the stooping sky, the village a mile away, 
and not a soul within hearing of their loudest 
cry. Only this, Amy in the dark then, over the 
other side of the mill from Jess, fell on her 
knees and prayed a little prayer like the praying 
| of a child. 
| “Dear Lord,” she said, in a whisper, ‘thou 
}can see it all, If there is a way out of here, 
| please show it to us; and oh, take care of us, 
of Jessie and me.”” Then she rose up and went 
back to where her sister still cowered with her 
eyes hidden. 

“O Amy, is there any way out?” 

“Not now, dear; but I don’t think it rains 
quite so hard, and the water will fall soon per- 
haps.” 

Jess spoke like one in despair; Amy like one 
all cheer. 

“Tt does rain harder than ever. O Amy, I be- 
lieve this is the end for you and me of this 
world—we two girls! Oh, it is dreadful! And 
it was only this afternoon that we were up at the 
farm, and I was fastening those forget-me-nots 
in your hair. Only a few hours, and it seems 
ten years!” 

“Jess!’’ There was no tremor, but all sweet- 
ness in her voice, Could this be the little 
much-afraid Amy, to whom mice and spiders 
were aterror? “Jess, there is nothing for us to 
do now but to wait. If the mill stands, we are 
safe; if it goes’—lower and sweeter—‘“‘then I 
hope we are safe still. Don’t you, dear?” 

*O yes, I suppose—yes, I hope so—but it is 
all so terrible.”’ 

There was a long hush between them then. 
They were thinking as people think who find 
death,—whom they believed to be far away be- 
yond old age and gray hairs,—death relentless, 
ghastly, planting his feet directly in front of 
them. 

To Jess it seemed that all her fine dreams and 
ambitions had suddenly fled out of her reach. 
It was as though the whole round earth had 
been destroyed save this wretched ruin in the 
midst of a roaring flood—just enough left of the 
things of time to make a step off into eternity. 

Then she thought of the people she had loved, 
of the family down at the Cedars, grandfather 
and the rest; how they would all sit round the 
breakfast-table to-morrow morning, and they 
would not know. The sun would be shining, 
and Dick’s baby would be in the high-chair, 
and— 

“O Amy,” she spoke suddenly, “Hugh was to 
have come in the morning!”? 

Even in the dark, for there was a moon behind 
the clouds, Amy’s face could be seen to whiten. 
| Yes, I have remembered,” she said. 

The two had not talked much about it, but 
Jess knew that Hugh’s life would never be the 
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same thing to him again if Amy was taken 
away out of the world. 
It was more quiet now, but although the rain 


had ceased and the moon came out occasionally, | I hear a voice, too. 


the river still rose. Amy came back from one 


of her little tours of investigation, kneeled down | 


“Left the old elm, though, I remember that 
| grew just at the end of the mill. Halloo there! 
What’s that handkerchief waving in that tree? 
Tom, there’s some one up 
in the elm.” 


Hugh sprang up and gave a whoop. It was 


beside her sister, and put her arms round her. | answered by the peculiar shout which the family 


Then she whispered something, only a word or 
two, in her ear. Jess lifted up her white face 
and looked around, 

*“O Amy!” she groaned. 

“Yes, Jessie, but don’t let us be afraid. We 
shall go together, and that will be so good. 
One of us would have been very lonely without 
the other, dear.”’ 

Amy had discovered that in a few minutes 
more the flood would be rushing through the 
mill over its frail flooring. She knew that the 
old building could not long sustain the weight 
and force of the flood. She believed then that 
they must die, and she had told Jess so. 

They sat with their arms round each other, 


In the moonlight Amy’s small head could be | 


seen, her sweet, steady eyes, even the forget- 
me-nots in her hair. Down in the village the 
town-clock struck one. Would they be there to 
hear it strike two? Already the water began to 
ooze up through the cracks. Jess watched it, 
and at the same time there were strange, famil- 
jar words chanting themselves in her head—the 
words uttered a thousand times in church, and 
yet now with a grand, awful meaning,— | 
“In all time of our tribulation; in all time of | 


our wealth; in the hour of death, and in the day | and carried it carefully away. 
| bunch of forget-me-nots. 


of judgment, good Lord, deliver us.” 

Then Amy’s voice was heard singing to her- 
self in the darkness quietly words stronger and 
older still,— 

“Therefore will not we fear though the earth 
be removed, and though the mountains be carried 
into the midst of the sea;’’ and so on through 
that Psalm which has brought down through 
the long centuries its freight of consolation. 

“Whatever comes to us, Amy is at peace,” 
Jess said to herself, and then something brought 
to her a fragment of the beatitudes, “Blessed 
are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” 
How far had her-own proud, self-centred life 
been from the meekness of her sister’s! 

That moment Jess was conscious of a rising 
and sinking of the boards under her foot; then 
she heard the plashing of fhe water about her 
shoes, 

“Amy, the water has reached us! _ she cried, 
and sprang up. “The mill is going; I can feel 
it lean to this side. O Amy!” 


| were in the habit of uttering when they were 
scattered on the hills. 

Hugh and Tom were on the ground and down 
by the water in an instant. Hugh screamed,— 

“Amy! Why, Amy, where are you?” 

“We're up in this tree, Jess and I, and we 
would like to get down, if you please.”’ 

The tree was a tall one, with no branches 
within twenty feet of the ground. 

At home in the library, to the whole family, 
the tale of the night was told. 

“T never thought of the tree,” said Amy, “till 
the building began to lean down stream; then 
we laid the ladder across from the window to a 
big branch and climbed over.”’ 

“We! It was all Amy,” answered Jess, “It 
was I that nearly fainted away, and had to be 
shaken before I could drag myself up to the win- 
dow. I shall always think that Amy half-carried 
me over the ladder, I only hope I’ve learned 
something from this night, that is all; and Jess 
looked ready to cry with humiliation. 

“Why, Jessie!’ remonstrated Amy. 

She was sitting on the arm of her grand- 
father’s chair. He stroked her head, and some- 
thing fell on the carpet. Hugh picked it up, 
It was the little 
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LITTLE GUY’S ANSWER. 
“Think of the baby at home,” I said; 
“How pretty he is to kiss. 


It is white and warm in his little bed 
It is dark and cold in this.” 


He laughed and said, with his hand in the dew, 
Of the swect small grave close by, 
Where the grass of the lonesomest summer grew: 
“This Baby does not cry.’’ 
Mrs. 8. M. B. Pratt. 


For the Companion. 
OUR HOGSHEAD OF MAPLE SYRUP. 
By 0, A. Stephens. 

They have magnificent “sugar orchards’ in 
Vermont; that is, groves of rock, or sugar ma- 
ple, from which maple sugar is made. But the 
finest growth of sugar maples I ever saw was in 
Maine, on the outskirts of my native town, in 
the days of my boyhood. 





Amy rose to her feet. 


Then she stopped quite 
still, her eyes 


fixed on her sister, and in a 
strange, delighted voice exclaimed,— 

“I've thought of one more chance, 
come now, up in the loft, quick!” 

At the end of the mill, looking down the river, 
there was a low chamber, formerly used for dry- 
ing certain kinds of lumber. It had a small 
window opening south, and was reached by a 
short ladder, Up this Amy flew, dragging Jess 
after her. It was very dark up there, but she 
did not pause an instant. She turned and seized | 
the top rung of the ladder, saying,— 

“Help me, Jess. We must pull this ladder 
up. Now pull with all your might. Here it 
comes; and she began to drag it towards the 
dim square of light which was the window. 
Stooping so as not to hit the rafters, picking 
their way over loose boards, feeling for every 
step in the dark, they reached it. 

“Now what But 
even as she spoke, there was a crash of loosening 
beams and splintering boards, and a fearful | 
shudder all around, | 

“That is the end; we are lost! ’ gasped Jess, 
as she struggled, half fainting, across the floor of | 
the loft. | 

The sun came up clear and warm over the | 
Berkshire hills. It shone in through the long 
windows of the dining-room at the Cedars, shone | 
on the grandfather's white hair, and the baby’s | 
silver cup. Hugh had arrived on the early train, | 
and every one was smiling. 


Jess, 





or 


asked the older sister, 








“Do you know, sir,” said Hugh, “they say | 


that the dam and factory up at Harnden’s went | 


off last night?” 

“T dare say. We haven't had such a rain in| 
years. Then, of course, the old mill atthe gorge 
has gone?” 

“T suppose so. Tom and Tare going to drive 
up to the farm after Jess and Amy. We shall 
see,” 

Yes, the old mill was gone, and the dam, and 
the road itself. The boys were sure of that as 
they turned the horses’ heads into the fields, 
and struck out a track for themselves. 

“Only see, Hugh, there isn’t a vestige of it 
left. The flood made a clean sweep,”’ said Tom, 
as they stopped and looked across where, twenty 
rods away, the mill had stood. 





This grove was on the side of a broad moun- 
tain ridge, sloping from the top gently towards 
the east. Lower down, towards a stream in the 
ravine, the ridge-side was very steep. The ma- 
ple growth was on a level plateau above the 
precipice, and contained about a hundred acres 
of deep yellow soil. There were fully seven or 
eight hundred maples. 

Many of these trees were not less than four 
feet in diameter, and some were even five, while 
few were less than two or three feet. A man 
could reach up to the lower branches of most of 
them. They had, however, such enormous tops 
that it was estimated that the branches of some 
of these shaggy green giants shaded fifteen 
square rods of ground! 

They were what the farmers call second- 
growth trees. Years before, when the country 
was first settled, a forest fire had killed the old 
trees, and a few years after, these maples spring- 
ing up, found a congenial soil in the decay and 
ashes of the old growth. 

The huge grey trunks of these maples, now 
from fifty to seventy years old, studded the 
slope, standing apart, as if they were granite 
pillars. Indeed, it was impossible for trees with 
such vast tops to stand closely together. 

This grand maple wood was at least two miles 
from the nearest farm; and though there were 
smaller sugar orchards nearer, we boys always 
preferred to go up to the ‘mountain lot” to tap 
and make “syrup.” For these great trees 
yielded sap so generously that we used to put 
four and five spiles intoatree. Fourand five 
bucketfuls of sap would often flow from a single 
tree in a warm, sunny day, towards the latter 
part of March, or during the first week or two 
of April. The sap was so sweet that it was the 
common opinion in the neighborhood that syrup 
and sugar made at the ‘‘mountain lot”? was much 
better than that from any other orchard. 

A hundred of these maples were all that a 
party of three boys could tap and attend to, As 
each family claimed a portion of the trees, we 
divided the lot into parts, and some of us made 
stone arches and built sheds to accommodate 
the boiling and sugaring off. 

At evening, our camps presented a picturesque 
scene. The fires flashed out from under the 
rows of great seething kettles in different parts 





of the grove. The voices and songs of the sugar- 
makers, echoed by the grand old trees, with the 
strokes of the axe, chopping wood for fuel, and 
the distant, solemn roar of the stream in the 
great valley below, made no inharmonious mu- 
sic. Perhaps an owl, attracted by the firelight, 
would add its melancholy hoot, or a bear, pass- 
ing along the mountain, would sound forth his 
lonely cry. 

Ah, those were pleasant days and evenings 
which every spring we used to spend on the 
mountain lot! 

The maple molasses or “syrup”? made here 
acquired a good reputation, for we were in the 
habit of putting the label ‘‘Mountain-lot Syrup,”’ 
on the kegs we sold, and dealers knew it by this 
label. 

Early one spring, a shopkeeper in Portland, 
named Libby, sent me word to make a hogs- 
head of mountain-lot syrup for him. He also 
forwarded the cask to put it in—a large molasses 
hogshead, holding upwards of eighty gallons. 
We were to receive a dollar per gallon for it, 
delivered at a village ten miles distant. Three 
of us—my cousin George, another lad named 
Ned Wilbur, and myself— went to work on 
shares to fill the order. 

On the 26th of March, we hauled our kettles 
and buckets up to the lot, and on the following 
day our sap-holders and the hogshead which we 
were to fill with ‘“‘honey.”’ 

It was a difficult road at any time, though 
much less so when there was snow than when 
the ground was bare. To get to the lot, we had 
to cross the deep valley of the stream. The road 
led down into the valley by an exceedingly steep, 
long hillside, and then up an equally steep hill 
on the other side. We used oxen to do the sled- 
ding. 

On the day after the hauling, we tapped the 
trees and began work in earnest. And it is 
work, City boys are apt to think that making 
maple sugar is fun. There is pleasure in it, 
but I would like to have them try it. They 
would find that lugging sap and wood through 
soft snow, waist deep, and tending smoky fires 
day and night, is work and not play. 

We had two boiling-places. At one, our four 
large kettles were set, and here the sap was 
boiled down to syrup. At the second, a few 
rods from the first, a five-pail brass - kettle 
was nicely arched up, in which we did our “‘su- 
garing-off,” or refining. The syrup from the 
large kettles was poured into the brass kettle, 
and boiled up with a few quarts of milk, or a 
bow] of eggs well beaten, to “raise the scum,”’ as 
we called it. When properly managed, it will 
cleanse the syrup of all impurities. 

We boiled twelve gallons the second day after 
tapping. But we ate a great deal, either clear 
or on bread, for we used to carry our loaves of 
bread, and did not go home for more than one 
meal a day. Besides our own appetites, there 
were always a lot of boys visiting us, whose 
hankering after maple honey and “‘sheep-skins’’ 
was not easily satisfied. 

We did not get the hogshead filled till the 16th 
of April. On the morning of the 17th, we set to 
work to haul it home, intending the next day to 
draw it down to the village, where we were to 
deliver it to Libby. 

I never shall forget that morning! We took 
over from the farm a yoke of large four-year-old 
steers to haul the hogshead. The snow was 
nearly gone, but as the ox-sled was at the lot, 
we decided to load the hogshead on to that, in- 
stead of taking over a wagon. 

The hogshead was heavier than we had sup- 
posed. I should say it must have weighed 
nearly a thousand pounds. I know there was 
any amount of tugging and grunting to roll it 
on the sled, and we had eight or ten boys to 
help us. : 

In the holes bored in the beams of the sled, 
we put stakes to hold the hogshead in place, 
also putting across strips of plank both before 
and behind the hogshead. For the sides of the 
valley were steep, and the road through the 
half-cleared pasture land was not the smooth- 
est. 

George drove the steers, and the rest of us 
followed the sled. We drove down to the brook, 
and part way up through the pasture on the 
other side, to where the road ran through a 
copse of witch-hazel bushes. 

As the steers entered these hazels, they sud- 
denly stopped. A bear, as we afterwards saw 
by its tracks, had crossed the road here that 
very morning. Horned cattle as well as horses 
will smell a bear for hours after one has passed, 
and the scent sets them wild with fright. 

At first, the steers snuffed the ground; then 
they bawled and sprang furiously forward. The 
jerk broke both the hind stakes. Off went the 


hogshead, and away it rolled down the hill! 
The rest of us boys were some fifteen or twen- 


ty rods below. The first we knew of the disas. 
ter, we heard George shouting,— 

“Stop it, stop it!” 

Then we saw the hogshead, bumping and 
crunching as it rolled towards us over the stones 
and brush. Ned and I snatched up large stones 
to blockade it. But by the time it reached us, it 
was going so rapidly that we had to jump for 
our lives to get out of its way. It whirled past 
us with a thump and a swift bound, down to 
where there was a crook in the road. Here it 
rolled off the lower side, over some logs, and 
fell four or five feet upon a maple stump. 

When it struck on the stump, out flew both 
heads, and the syrup was thrown at least ten 
feet each way! Glug, glug, out it went, and 
ran down over a dirty snowbank! 

Ned and I stood petrified at the suddenness 
and extent of the catastrophe. George came 
running down the hill, out of breath, and equally 
astounded. Only one of the party showed him- 
self equal to the occasion. Bub Sylvester, see- 
ing the sweets escaping, leaped down over the 
logs, dropped on his hands and knees, and get- 
ting his mouth down on the ground, sucked up 
the fugitive syrup till it flowed all round him. 

The snowbank, Bub, and the ground, got the 
whole eighty gallons. That day there was one 
sweet spot in Maine, sweeter than “‘sweet 
home.”” There were also three boys utterly 
nonplussed and disgusted. 

But we were light-hearted in those days. I 
don’t think our loss bore very heavily on us. 
We wrote to Mr. Libby and told him what had 
happened. He never made any reply. I sup- 
pose he thought there was not much to be said. 

+e, 


For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE JEW GIRL. 

When I was in Rome, several years ago, I was 
sitting on the balcony of the house which I had 
taken for the season, when a great noise of shouting 
and derision attracted my attention. 

The balcony was at the back of the house, overa 
narrow ‘street that led into a wider thoroughfare, 
It was not a pleasant sight, for the street was always 
in a filthy condition ; but the view of the sunset was 
always grand, and for that reason, at a particular 
hour every day, I stationed myself there. 

As I looked down to ascertain the cause of the 
disturbance, I saw a child running at the top of her 
speed, her long black hair streaming out, while be- 
hind her came arabble of boys, shouting in most 
exasperating language, and calling her, “Jew, Jew, 
Jew!” 

The child’s face was dark almost to swarthiness, 
but it was a face of the rarest Jewish type, great 
swimming black eyes, delicate features, and an ex- 
pression at once grand and tortured. 

I leaned out over the balcony, and made gestures 
to the children to go back, and to cease throwing 
sticks and stones, for I was afraid they would kill 
her. 

The little girl paused for a moment, and held up 
both hands imploringly. Suddenly she saw the 
steps that led to the balcony at one of the corners, 
and with the agility of a wild animal, she turned 
upon her persecutors, tore through them, gained 
the steps, climbed the lattice-work, and in another 
moment, panting and sobbing, stood beside me. 

Iasked her what the matter was, while the boys, 
veritable street Arabs, began to howl and yell, and 
presently to throw stones, so that I was obliged to 
take her within doors for shelter. 

She told me, with many sobs, and, in a patois 
I could hardly make out, that she was picking 
up some twigs which the wind had blown down, 
when ‘the boys came upon her and forbade her to 
carry them away; but she had persisted till they 
began to call her insulting names, and to revile her 
for being a Jew. 

“They all hate the Jews!” she sobbed. “We have 
been hated since the world begun.” 

“But, my dear, do not you Jews hate the Chris- 
tians?”’ I asked. 

“Yes, but it is because they have always abused us 
and trodden upon us.” 

Pleased with her manner and appearance, I ques 
tioned her further. She told me that she was an 
orphan, that her father and mother had long been 
dead, and her uncle, a very learned Jew, with whom 
she had lived after the death of her parents, had 
lately died, so that she was thrown upon the charity 
of neighbors; and though they were by no means 
cruel to her, she was evidently a burden to them. 

I was just then in need of a girl, though I had con- 
templated getting one much older. This little Re- 
becca pleased me by her good sense and her beauti- 
ful face. I asked her if she would like to come 
and stay with me, and held out certain inducements, 
among others, that I was going to travel. F 

“But I don’t think I ought to live with a Chris- 
tian,” she said, more ingenuously than politely. 
‘My people would be very angry.” 

“J should never interfere with your religious be- 
lief,”’ I said. F 

“Why, don’t you hate Jews?” she asked, looking 
up. 
“No, indeed! I love all the Jews I know,” I said, 
“and have a great respect for them as &@ nation.” 

She looked at me with wide-eyed astonishment. 

“I never heard a Christian talk that way,” she 





said. 
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“I hope you have not known many Christians | was a scene of the wildest confusion. 
almost as if they had lost their senses. 
en men had their horses saddled, but no one had 
They stood listening to old 
I sent her home with a stout Italian boy belonging | Andy, the girl’s father, who, with dishevelled gray 
to the hotel close by, and thought bué little more of | locks, red, swollen eyes, and broken voice, appealed 
1 | to every one to aid in recapturing his daughter. 
Two or three messengers had gone up the river | petuosity that the Indian was borne to the ground. 


then,” I replied. | 
“No; only the ragged ones who pray to idols,” | 
she replied at once. | 


the matter, only her great lancholy eyes 
often to swim before me. 
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started in pursuit. 


It seemed | Just then we heard the girl’s shrill voice crying, 
Half-a-doz- | “Courage, courage! Save me, save me!” 


The cry reached us with thrilling effect, and, filled 
with new life, seven of our men dashed furiously 
forward. 

Old Andy was in advance, and, with a yell anda 
bound, threw himself upon the guard with such im- 


Three days had passed, and I was on the balcony | to arouse the settlers, and it was expected that at | The two were struggling on the ground, when one 


again, watching the glorious sunset clouds, when I | least fifteen would respond to the call. At the old 


of our men jumped from his horse and shot the 


saw a little figure moving briskly up the dirty thor- | man’s suggestion, another had also been dispatched | Indian. 


oughfare. For a moment I wondered who it was; | 
but presently she came towards the balcony steps, | 
and I knew her for my little Jew girl. She had on | 
a small brown hat, her hair was neatly curled, and | 
in aclean cotton handkerchief she carried a little | 
bundle of linen. 

“I’ve come,” she said. “Old Aunt Eliza, she’s | 
almost a hundred, and she says she’s living near the 
gates of heaven, and in there tnere are neither Jews | 
nor Gentiles; so as I haven’t any home, she told me | 
to come to you, only to be true to the God of my | 
fathers.” 

It was a simple little speech, but the noble bearing | 
of the child, her beauty, her strong Hebrew accent, 
increased my interest in her. | 

Rebecca proved a toving, great-hearted child. In | 
time she came to be more my friend than my ser- 
vant. Her old Hebrew Bible, once belonging to the | 
scholar, her uncle, she kept sacredly, and all the | 
ordinances of her church. Once she said, ardent- | 
ly,— 

“Oh, I wish either you were a Jew or I were a 
Christian !” 

Transplanted from her Italian home, a colder cli- 
mate began to prey upon her health. I saw that 
she was threatened with consumption, and offered 
to send her back, but she begged to remain. Day 
by day she grew thinner and weaker, and more spir- 
itually beautiful. She learned to read English, and 
once I found her with the New Testament in her 
hand, but I said nothing. 

On the day she died she did not seem worse than 
usual, but told me of a dream she had of heaven. I 
cannot now remember it in detail, only the sub- 
stance of it, but it was very beautiful. She was 
taken by Father Abraham to a splendid palace, and 
he led her to a throne inside where sat the “‘most 
gloriously lovely person,’* who bade her come for- 
ward, 

“And Father Abraham told me he was my Sav- 
iour,” she simply added. 

Not long after that one of the servants called me. 
I found her standing beside Rebecca, awe-struck. 

The child, for she was now scarcely fourteen, still 
sat in her chair, her head reclining against the pil- 
low I had placed for its support. There was no 
King of Terrors there. A smile curved the beauti- 
ful lips, the long, black lashes half-veiled the eyes. 

The whole impression left by her residence with 
me is very singular. I find myself often wondering 
whether it was a spiritual presence, that slowly 
faded out of my sight. 

But I love the Jews for her sake, and because my 
Lord was a Jew. 





For the Companion, 
A TEXAS EPISODE. 


Tall, sinewy, deep-chested, and athletic! I never 
Temember to have seen one of his race who so forci- 
bly reminded me of the imaginary Indian of Cooper’s 
novels as did Janamata, or the Red Buffalo. He 
was a Lipan chief whom I once met in the wilds of 
Texas. 

An unerring marksman, a perfect athlete in rid- 
ing, running, and in hurling the spear, Janamata 
was the ideal of an Indian warrior. He was brave 
and daring, and his hate of the Comanches made 
him a friend to their enemies, the whites. 

Asan illustration of his daring, let me relate the 
incident by which he won the sobriquet of Red Buf- 
falo. 

Being once out with his band, engaged in procur- 
ing their winter supply of meat, he encountered a 
Savage buffalo bull, who “ripped up” his horse. 
Instead of retiring from the contest, as he might 
have done with honor to himself, Janamata attacked 
the buffalo on foot. 

Throwing away his bow and arrows, he calmly 
awaited the animal’s charge. Ashe approached, he 
dexterously leaped over its bowed head, and landing 
Upon the animal’s back, plunged his knife several 
times into its body, then, jumping off behind, he 
seized it by the tail, and before the animal could 
turn upon him, severed its hamstrings by the cut of 
his knife, ‘ 

In company with an old Texan, named John 
Worth, I had started on a hunting expedition up 
the Guadaloupe. One day, upon reaching the little 
Settlement of Queno, about noon, we found the in- 
habitants excited over an outrage just committed 
by the Comanches, 

A young girl of great beauty, only seventeen years 
of age, the daughter of an old settler named Lock- 
hart, had gone out upon the plains that morning to 
gather flowers. While there, within sight of her 
father’s house, a Comanche Indian rode rapidly out 
of the woods near her. 

She saw him, and ran, screaming, towards the 
house. But the Indian overtook her, and, without 
checking the speed of his horse, stooped in his sad- 
dle and throwing his arm about her waist, lifted her 
before him, and galloped furiously away. Her 
shrieks for help were heard. Before assistance 
could reach her, however, the savage was far on the 
Toad to the mountains with his prize. 

The whole population was out, and the settlement 


to a Lipan camp, about two miles below, to request 
their chief, Janamata, to join in the pursuit. 

The Indian soon appeared, but still the party 
were not ready to start. They seemed ignorant of 
the fact that every moment’s delay made the chance 
of success more uncertain. Finally, my companion, 
John Worth, rode into the circle and said,— 

“Boys, I’m John Worth, one of Hayes’s Rangers. 
I’m a stranger to you, but if you'll follow me, I'll 
bring back the old man’s daughter, or I won t come 
back myself. Who'll go?”’ 

Thirteen men responded to the call, and, with a 
hearty Texas yell, we started. 

We soon struck the Comanche’s trail. The Lipan 
followed it like a hound on the scent. 

It was a terrible ride—through chaparral so dense 
that we were obliged to dismount and lead our ani- 
mals; through masses of cactus, whose long thorns 
tore our clothes and flesh, and cut the legs of our 
horses; over broad prairies, covered with flowers; 
through valleys filled with underbrush,—until we 
reached the bank of the river. 

Nowhere upon the other side could we discern any 
signs of atrail. After some time spent in searching 
for it, the keen eyes of Worth, who had ridden in 
advance, discerned tracks on the opposite shore. 
Calling the Lipan, Worth asked him to swim his 
horse and ascertain if that was the Comanche’s trail, 
or if the tracks were those of some animal that had 
come down tothe water for drink. Ina short time 
the Indian returned, and reported that a bay horse, 
ridden by an Indian, had crossed there. The next 
moment, the whole party plunged into the stream, 
and crossed to the other side. 

Then we followed the trail until dark, and then 
rested an hour, 

While halting, I asked the Lipan how he knew 
that the horse was a bay, and had been ridden by an 
Indian. He explained as follows: 

A loose horse, after he has done drinking, always 
stops on top of the bank to look around and nip a few 
mouthfuls of grass, So when I found the horse had 
gone straight up, I knew that he had some one on 
his back. 

“After swimming a river, an Indian always stops 

to let his horse roll. I followed the trail until I 
came to where the horse had rolled. From the col- 
or of the hair left on the ground,I knew it wasa 
bay horse.”” As soon as our animals were rested, 
the order was given to “saddle up.’ In five min- 
utes, we were again on the trail. 
At length we halted, for the guides had seen 
smoke, and supposed we were approaching the Co- 
manche’s camp. Janamata, Worth, and old Andy 
Lockhart were detailed to make a reconnoisance, 

They returned about midnight. The father was 
wild with rage and grief. He had seen his daugh- 
ter, but had been restrained by the others from at- 
tempting to rescue her. The Indian had reacheda 
large camp of his tribe. The lodges! numbered 
twenty, and there were at least thirty warriors in 
the party. 

The question now was whether we should attack 
with our small numbers, or send back for reinforce- 
ments. At one moment, old Andy declared that we 
were not strong enough to make the attempt, and 
in the next, he urged us in the most beseeching 
terms to attack at once. 

What should we do? The Indians outnumbered 
us two to one, and also had the advantage in point 
of position. 

Some of us might not see the sun rise in the morn- 
ing; yet not a man hesitated. All declared them- 
selves willing to take the risk. Their faces told, far 
better than words, their stern resolution. 


The question was settled, and we waited for the 
hour that was to bring victory or defeat. With’ the 
first faint streak of light, we saddled our horses, ex- 
amined our arms, and then rode slowly forth to 
meet our fate. Many a brave fellow, during that 
short, silent ride through the chill morning air, 
thought of his wife and little ones, and wondered if 
he would ever look upon their faces again. But 
no one wavered, and whet the order, “Charge!” 
rang out on the still air, with a hearty Texan yell, 
we dashed like a thunderbolt upon the enemy’s 
camp. 

It was a complete surprise. For an instant, the 
camp was a scene of terrible confusion. But the 
Indians quickly rallied, and fought like demons. 
But their only weapons being bow and arrows and 
spears, our rifles and pistols gave us a great advan- 
tage. 

Each man fought on his “own hook,” dealing his 
shots wherever they would do the most injury. Our 
little party fought desperately, and as only men can 
fight who fight for life. Old Andy’s gray hairs could 
be seen in the thickest of the fight. He fought like 
acrazed man, and was the mark for a hundred ar- 
rows. 

Three times we forced our way nearly to the cap- 
tive’s lodge, and three times were we beaten back. 

“Once more!” cried old Andy, and once morea 
united effort was made to gain the lodge. 

At the door stood a savage, using his bow con- 
stantly, and evidently with the design of killing his 
captive rather than allow her to fall into our hands. 


draw Solomon’s from memory. 











The Lipan first entered the lodge, seized the girl 


and lifted her to his saddle. Before he had gone 
ten feet, an arrow pierced his body, and he fell 
headlong to the ground, 


Worth caught the girl as she was falling, and bore 


her away unharmed. Then we retreated, bearing 
the dead bodies of four of our comrades, including 
the Lipan. 


The Indians made no attempt to follow us, and 


we crossed the riverin safety. When again upon 
Texas soil, we halted, and buried the bodies of our 
comrades. 


There was but one man in the party who did not 


bear upon his body some mark of Comanche prow- 
ess, and he was the one who had the most recklessly 
exposed his life. 

escaped unharmed, 


Old Andy, and he alone, had 


We had the satisfaction of restoring the daughter 


unharmed to her mother’s arms. With that moth- 
er’s blessing following us, we proceeded on our way 
and finished our hunt, none the worse for our ‘‘Tex- 
as episode.” 


+> 
+o 


AUTUMN WOODS. 


I wander through the autumn woods, 
When midnight lamps are in the sky; 
The winds, amid their solitudes, 
Sound hollow as a spirit’s cry. 





The leaf-gems from the glittering crown 
That springtime to the forest brings, 

Like wounded birds come fluttering down, 
With blood-spots on their yellow wings. 


The moonlight drops in arrowy bars 
Between the ice-blue birchen stems; 
The brightness of November stars 
Is mirrored in a thousand gems. 
HELEN L. Bostwick. 
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For the Companion, 


SCHOOL-KEEPING IN THE OLDEN 
TIME; 


OR, THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A GRANDPA. 


There was a public school at a village nearly a 
mile from our house, kept by “Sol Silsby,’’ to which 
I was sent as soon as I was able to read and spell. 
If I could take pencil portraits, it would be easy to 
I should begin 
with his long queue, tied in an eelskin, and then 


add the rest of his hair and his forehead. His 
spectacles, with their very large and very round 
glass_s, and the small, sharp eyes which shone be- 


hind them would then be drawn, along with his 
peaked, short nose and chin, 





SOL SILSBY. 


His ruffled shirt should not be left out, for Sol 
always wore one, a memento, I suppose, of his better 
days. There was considerable color in his face. A 
bottle, kept under his desk, had something to do 
with this perpetual blushing. It was a flat, dark- 
green, oval-shaped bottle, with the figure of an 
eagle on one side—though Iam not sure it was an 
eagle. 

Sol Silsby had good learning for those days, and 
even taught navigation; but, as he used to say of 
himself, his head was his all, for he had almost lost 
the use of hislimbs. He could not flog, on account of 
a weakness in the fingers; but when a boy misbe- 
haved, he contrived to throw a little block of wood 
at him. His catapult was ingenious, Shutting his 
hand and bending it so as to press against the block 
lying on his knee, he suddenly undoubled his hand, 
thus giving the block a fillip in the direction of the 
bad boy. 

Sol Silsby was the teacher who had to be drawn 
home in a roller-cart. He lived half a mile distant, 
and during the week he lodged at the school-house 
and had his meals sent tohim. When school closed 
on Saturday noon, the boys helped him into the 
roller-cart and dragged him home. 

The biggest rogues were the readiest to give him 
a friendly pull. While he was schoolmaster they 
would almost torment his life out, but when school 
hours were over, then Solomon was a poor cripple 
who could not help himself. It was wonderful the 
kind care they took of him, picking out the best side 
of the road, and going slowly over the stony places. 

Sometimes, to gratify him, they would pull the 


cart through the woods, that he might smell the 

pine trees, 

It was during Sol Silsby’s mastership that girls 

were first admitted to the public schools, It was 

only a half-way admission,‘though. After the boys 

had been dismissed, the girls went to the school- 

house and remained one hour. This was considered 

a great privilege. Before that time parents had to 

pay for their girls’ schooling at a private school, or 

instruct them at home, or let them grow up without 

any education. 

After a cotton factory was built in our neighbor- 

hood, which drew a number of operatives to the 

place, the town established a district school, to 

which both girls and boys went. I was a large boy 

then, and had left off going to school during the 

summer months. No large boys went to school in 

the summer, 

Though there was plenty of land, and land was 
not then of much account, the selectmen picked out 
about the bleakest and lonesomest spot they could 
find on which to locate the school-house. It wasa 
rough-looking building, and was set on the slope of 
a hill. It was studded up with posts on the north 
side, and the wind blew in from underneath and 
from all around, 

The windows were square, with wooden shutters, 
and were put close to the ceiling. At one end in- 
side the chimney ran up, and its bricks were not 
even covered over. Large logs were burned in that 
great fireplace; yet before the back-seat scholars 
got their feet and fingers thawed, the little ones on 
the front seats were almost baked through. Some- 
times, in order that we might get thoroughly 
warmed, the schoolmaster would set all of us 
stamping. In saying the multiplication table we 
kept time with our feet, and pretty loud time it was! 
But planks were planks in those days. 

Our studies were reading, spelling and writing, 
and for the older boys, or young men, “ciphering.”’ 
As we had but one lesson to learn, we occupied the 
most of the time with fun and mischief. There was 
such a noise that you could hardly hear yourself 
read! 

The large girls wound “cops,” little wads of waste 
cotton from the factory, which, when wound, was 
doubled and twisted on spinning-wheels at home, 
and made into knitting-cotton. 

A man taught in the winterand a woman in the 
summer. We usually had a new teacher every sea- 
son, for a new school-agent was chosen each year at 
a district meeting, and he would appoint some friend 
to the position. Often this friend was a farmer, 
anxious to turn the winter months toaccount. Any 
man would answer as teacher who was acquainted 
with “the three r’s” and the use of the ferrule, 





Punishments in School. 

I have good cause to remember one of these 
schoolmasters, Mr. Morey. He was a tall, stern- 
looking man, with an appearance of great strength. 
His forehead was low, his hair was stiff, light-col- 
ored, and stood out straight. The scholars hated 
the very sight of him. 

One of his punishments was to make them kneel 
down and ask his forgiveness. They hated him 
more for that despotic rule than for all his other 
punishments, though his ferulings were terrible. 
He had a long arm and agrip like a vice. He would 
keep the ruler high up in the air, while he bent back 
the fingers of the hand he was holding, working 
them up and down, and then strike from the 
shoulder. 

Once a pretty girl, named Hittie Simmons, came 
near catching a feruling; but if Mr. Morey had 
attempted it, there were two boys ready to jump 
over the forms and grab the ruler, 

Hittie was one of your merry, sprightly, care-for- 
naught girls, with bright eyes and rosy cheeks; they 
don’t have such girls now-a-days. While Mr. Morey 
was working out “a sum” for one of the young men 
on the back seat, Hittie got down under her form 
and put on a boy’s cap. It was what was called a 
buff cap, round, snug-fitting, with a colored border 
and a bob on top. 

I can see her merry face now, just as it looked 
when she popped her head up and set all the school 
a-laughing. 

Mr. Morey at last discovering her, laid hold of his 
ruler, but remembering that Hittie was not one of 
his regular scholars, he sent her across the alley to 
sit on the boys’ side. 

She talked with us about going skating, offered 
to swap jack-knives, and carried out her part well, 
though with a pretty high color in her cheeks. She 
owned afterwards that she felt mortified, and kept 
thinking, “Suppose the committee should come!’’ 
But she was determined not to give in. 

While Hittie was sitting there, she made signs to 
Elvira Saunders to throw a work-bag across. Elvira 
threw it, and Mr. Morey saw her. That afternoon 
she had to go home with a billet pinned on her 
back. He used to make unruly scholars wear billets 
home, which requested the parents to “reprove and 
correct the bearer.” If a scholar took off the billet, 
the consequence was a feruling on each hand. 

I remember that Lem Pope and I (Lem Pope was 
one of the two boys who were going to jump over 
the forms) went on our way home after school up in 
the pastures to get the sheep. It was beginning to 
snow, and in a snowstorm not long before the sheep 
lost themselves, and came so near starving that they 
nibbled the wool off each other’s backs. 

In going across the fields we found Elvira hid be- 
hind some bushes, crying and sobbing. She was 
afraid to go home. Before I could say to him, 
“What are you doing?” Lem Pope had pulled off 








the billet and torn it up. 
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“There, go home,’ 
the schoolmaster.’ 


said he. “I aint scared o’ 





SOLOMON'S ROLLER-CART, 


He had his choice next morning, to take a fer- 
rulling on both hands, or to kneel down before 
the schoolmaster and say, “Sir, will you forgive 


me? He chose the ferulings. 


der Lem had any hands left! 


It was a won- 


The School Committee. 

It was always a marked event when the “com- 
mittee”’ visited the school. If the 
and all his Cabinet were to walk into the room 
where | am writing, they would not seem half so 
stately and grand to meas did those four gen- 
tlemen who used to visit the school once or twice 
during the winter, They came up from town on 
horseback ; a wheeled vehicle was rarely seen in 
those days, Their arrival was usually an- 
nounced by scholar who had 
through a crack, or who had stood 
looked out of the window. 

“Committee’s come!’’ was the whisper which 
ran through the room, 

It effect was magical. The schoolmaster, 
startled by the sudden silence, would throw a 
hurried glance at the window, and then try to 
put on a serene and lamb-like expression. We 
would listen as still as mice till we heard voices 


some peeped 


up and 


outside; then came steps in the entry; thena 
rap at the door, At the moment of their en- 
trance the stillness was such that we hardly 
breathed. 

Oh, how majestic they looked with their nice 
broadeloth (our folks wore homespun), their 
ruftled shirts, their heavy watch-seals, and their 
gold-headed canes! Walking along the alley- 
way, they fairly lighted up that dingy, low- 
walled little building. With what an air they 
looked down upon us! low could anything we 
might do seem good in their sight? 

They usually heard the classes read, looked at 
the writing-books, and gave out “spellings.” 
Mr. Bixby was the most pompous member of 
the committee. He felt himself the grandest. 
1 remember his hanging cheeks, and his quick, 
puffy way of talking. Lalso recall what he once 
said when the other gentlemen were in favor of 
our taking up a new study. 

“Oh, it’s of no consequence—no consequence 
at all! They are not intended to grace a draw- 
ing-room, 

I thought that by a “drawing-room” he meant 
a place to draw in. * 





OUR SCHOOL-HOUSE, 


The ‘‘committee”’ heard us all read and spell, 
turned over the leaves of the writing-books, 
talked in undertones with the schoolmaster and 
with each other, said ‘‘a few words” to the 
scholars,—then they walked out, hats and canes 
in hand, and the whole school standing as they 
passed down the alley. 
ing door shut them out, it seemed as if the 
school-room had met with an eclipse. 

We listened in silence while they trotted away, 
and then, as if just awakened from a dream, 


scholars resumed their mischief-making, the; 


President 





schoolmaster his natural expression of counte- 
nance, and flogging, hair-pulling and ear-pulling 
went on as usual, accompanied by the whizzing 
| of rulers. 

One of Mr. Morey’s pleasant eccentricities was 
to lure us on in the path of duty and learning 
| by throwing rulers at our heads. The scholar 
hit, generally the one he intended to hit, was 
| requested to bring back the ruler, and was re- 


| ; : . 
| warded for his service with a blow. 





Another ingenious contrivance was to pinch 
| our ears with cleft sticks. These were a kind of 
self-acting ear-pinchers. 

On coming into the school-room you had to 
step down several steps. Of course, being boys, 
we made all the noise we could in stepping 
down. One day when we had descended with 
more noise than usual, Mr. Morey undertook to 
show us how to enter the room quietly. 





He walked slowly up the steps, turned slowly 
around. “Boys and girls,’ said he, “I want to 
show you how to come down. 
This is the way to come down.” 

Now a cleat at the bottom, which held the 
steps in place, had been loose for a long while. 
Just as the schoolmaster began to walk down, 
stiff and solemn, the cleat gave way, down fell 
the steps, and he tumbled into the alley all ina 
heap. 

| My reminiscences of Mr. Morey suggest a fact 
which young people require a long time to learn; 
namely, that you cannot form a just judgment 
of a person from a one-sided acquaintance with 
him. I knew Mr. Morey that winter 
through his schoolmaster side. 


Look at me. 


only 
In those days 
most schoolmasters thought it necessary to be 
very stern with their pupils, and even rough. 





| 
} 
| EAR-PINCHERS, 
\ 
| 


He taught our school again four or five years 
| later, and | remember that I was surprised to 
| find that he could make himself very agreeable 
| in company. Mrs, A. M. Diaz. 

——————— oo —— 

| CHIEF JOSEPH AND HIS BAND. 

| The campaign against Chief Joseph and his 
band, of Nez Perces, is one of the most note- 
worthy in the annals of Indian warfare. It 
| began in Oregon, June 15, 1877, in an attempt 
to force the Indians on a reservation to which 
they had never agreed to go. It was ended in 
Northern Montana, after one hundred and twelve 
days, on October 5th, by the surrender of Joseph 
and his band to Gen. Miles. 

While it lasted, the brave and skilful chief had 
led his warriors, with their squaws and children, 
from Oregon, through Washington Territory, 
across Idaho, up to the extreme northerly part 
of Montana, During this masterly retreat of 
fifteen hundred miles he fought six battles. In 
each one, save the last, he either beat back or 
eluded his pursuers. 

At last, while resting to obtain food and re- 
leruit their exhausted strength, the decimated, 
worn-out band of two hundred warriors were 
“corralled”’ by asuperior force. Suffering from 
insufficient food and ammunition, they burrowed 
in rifle pits, and repelling repeated charges, 
held out for five days, Not until fifty warriors 
had fallen did they surrender; then each brave 
walked erect before Gen. Miles, saluted with the 
usual “How!” and gave up his rifle and ammu- 
nition. 

Unlike other Indians, Joseph and his band 
were as kind towards the wounded soldiers who 
fell into their hands as they were brave in fight- 

ing them. They scalped none, suffered un- 
| armed men to go unharmed, and released cap- 
| tured women and children. 

| In the last battle a Nez Perces chief approach- 
) ing at midnight a young soldier lying wounded 





When, at last, the clos-| on the frozen ground, said to him, in broken 


| English, ‘‘Poor boy! you're too young to go to 
| war. T no kill you.” Then he puta blanket 
| over him, raised his head, made him comfort- 
able and left him. 

During the night an Indian drew near a 


wounded sergeant, who tried to draw his re- of last summer, and the outbreak of the Indian 
volver from its holster, ‘Me no kill you!”’ | war, some of the Democrats have concluded 
called out the Indian. ‘You no kill us. Me no; that the army is really too small now, and will 
kill a man who ean’t shoot, Plenty man can | probably vote for its increase. The Republicans 





shoot. No use you try to shoot at me.” 
Such men are entitled to be treated as brave 


men, with all the honors due to a chivalrous | 


foe. At least, so felt one of our soldiers, who, 
as the surgeon, after the surrender, was prepar- 
ing to take off his mutilated arm, exclaimed,— 

“Let alone my arm! Take off that chief's leg 
first. He’s a buster, he is!’ 

Just as Joseph was surrendering, Gen. Howard 
arrived on the field. “It is your victory,” said 
the gallant Christian soldier to Miles; “and I 
only desire to say, ‘Amen!’ to all that you have 
done.” 

But the entire credit of the victory will not be 
claimed by the brave Miles. From Oregon to 
Montana the Indians had been pushed by Gen. 
Howard, With a small force, scantily clad for 
a winter's campaign, and insufficiently provided 
with horses and mules, he had followed across 
mountains and plains the bold, flying band as a 
hound follows the deer. 

It was a worn-out, defeated, decimated band 
of Indians which surrendered to Gen. Miles, and 
those who drove them and defeated them should 
be credited with a due share in the victory, 


+> 





WHEN IT RAINS. 


Do? Like the things in the garden, 
Just keep quiet awhile and grow. 


Do? Like the bird. It shuts its wings 
And waits for the sun? Do you hear ?—it sings! 
Do? Like the lilies. Let it beat: 
Nestle below it and be sweet. 
Mrs. S. M. B. Pratt. 


———$_<@»>—_—_. 


QUESTIONS BEFORE CONGRESS. 


Oh, 


The extra session of Congress, which began | 


on the 15th of October, and the regular session, 
which will follow on the 3d of December, bid 
fair to be the most interesting meetings of our 
national Legislature. 
creased by the peculiar relations in which the 
President and Congress stand to each other. 
This is the first time in our national history 
that a new President has addressed his first 


message to a House of Representatives political- | 


ly opposed to him. But this is not all, In both 
the Senate and the House, many of the members 
of the President’s own party are not in sympathy 
with him in his most important acts. Conse- 
quently, he is without the support of a united 
party in either branch of Congress. 

We will mention a few of the leading subjects 
that are to be discussed in Congress during the 
coming months, It is possible some of them 
will have been already disposed of before these 
lines meet the eyes of our readers. 

The greatest of these questions is that of the 
currency,—the money of the country. The law 
as it stands provides for the resumption of spe- 
cie payments on the 1st of January, 1879. On 
that day, the legal tender, or greenback notes, 
which may be presented at the Treasury, are to 
be redeemed in gold, 

There is great opposition to this law, and there 
will be a strong effort to repeal it. Some mem- 
bers oppose it because they do not wish to see 
specie payments resumed atall. Other members 
because they do not believe the law can be car- 
ried into effect. Both Democrats and Republi- 
cans are divided in opinion on this question, but 
it appears probable that most of the Republicans 
are in favor of the law as it is, and most of the 
Democrats will vote to repeal or amend it. 

Another phase of the currency question con- 
cerns the use of silver. At present, gold is the 
standard of value, Silver will not pay a debt of 
more than five dollars, and there is no silver coin 
in use in this country larger than the half-dollar. 
It is proposed to coin the silver dollar, and 
make it a legal tender for any amount; that is, 
to enact that all debts may be paid in silver dol- 
lars. Itis thought that probably a majority of 
the members of both parties will vote for this 
measure. 

It will be very strange if discussion of the ta- 
riff of duties on imported goods does not con- 
sume a great deal of time. The opposing forces 
are the Protectionists and the Free Traders, or 
Revenue Reformers, as they now call themselves, 
The Protectionists will oppose a change in the 
rate of duties; the Revenue Reformers desire 
that the taxes on foreign goods shall be reduced. 
Here again the parties are divided, but it is sup- 
posed that most of the Democrats will favor a 
reduction of duties, and that a majority of Re- 
publicans will oppose it. 

There will be an earnest debate upon the ex- 
pediency of increasing the size of the army. 
The Democrats have long been in favor of mak- 
ing it so small as to prevent the use of soldiers 
in the Southern States. Since the railroad riots 


The interest will be in-| 


| will probably vote the same way. 

1 A project has been before Congress for some 
ltime for aid in the construction of a railroad 
| through the Southern States and Territories to 
the Pacific coast. It is to be urged more strongly 
|than ever this winter by its supporters. The 
Southern members and Senators are nearly all 
in favor of it, while a large majority of Senators 
and Republicans from the North, of both par- 
ties, are opposed to it. The South asks that it 
| be accepted as a measure of justice to a section 
}of the country that has profited but little from 
government expenditures. The North opposes 
it on the general ground of objection to all sub- 
sidies. 

In addition to these questions, there are others 
of interest upon which action must be taken, 
| but none of them are likely to call forth so much 

debate as those we have named, The issue be- 
| tween economy and extravagance in the admin- 
| istration of the affairs of government will not be 
| overlooked. The relations between the Presi- 
dent and his party and Congress must constantly 
obtrude themselves. The Southern question 
will be debated, but no act can be passed in re- 
lation to it, both because nothing practical can 
be done, and because the two Houses are in po- 
litical opposition to each other, 

It will be noticed that there is at present no 
prospect that any really important matter is to 
be debated on which either party will present a 
united front. If there were now any one issue 
of great and overshadowing importance before 
the country, it would rend the two parties into 
fragments and cause a reorganization of them. 
But both parties are “at sea.”” They are divided 
among themselves, and there is no issue that 
|has force and weight enough to cause them to 
| crystallize into new relations to each other. 
Until such an issue comes, both parties will drift 
helplessly, moved only by the ordinary political 
currents that stir our national life. 


| 
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WHICH WILL YOU BE? 


“1 will not learn a trade!” 

It was the exclamation of a “fast’? young man to 
his father’s suggestion that it was time for the son 
to think of supporting himself. In his case learning 
a trade was merely a matter of time. Within five 
years that young man was studying harness-making 
in the State Prison. 

There is a young man in the Missouri penitentiary 
whose parents at their death left him fifty thousand 
dollars. “There is where,’ bluntly remarks the 
journal from whic’ we copy the item, “his parents 
made a fatal mistake.” If they “had simply left 
the young man,” it adds, “‘a jack-plane or a wood- 
saw, with printed instructions hu to use them, the 
chances are that instead of being in the penitentiary, 
he would to-day have been gradually but surely 
working his way up to a handsome competency and 
an honorable old age.” 

Two years ago a young man,a book-keeper in a 
large Chicago house, surveyed the situation. “If I 
don’t go into something else, and that pretty soon,” 
he said to himself, “I shall continue a book-keeper 
all my life.” The prospect of a life-long servitude 
at the desk did not please him. He determined to 
“go West” and turn farmer, though he knew very 
| little of practical farming. But he had brains, was 
' willing to work, and his young wife heartily ap- 
| proved of the plan. 

Going to Southeastern Kansas, he purchased a 
farm of one hundred and sixty acres from a railroad 
company. After he had settled his family in a com- 
fortable little house and stocked his place with 
tools, labor-saving machinery and live stock, he 
found himself in debt for about one-half of his 
property. 

“That was one year ago,” writes the Chicago cor- 
respondent of the Troy Times. “The crops this 
year are not all sold yet, but nevertheless he has 
paid off all his debts, and has three hundred and 
sixty-seven dollars in cash on hand, besides enough 
more produce to sell to double that amount and still 
leave him ample for his own consumption.” 

“Is there,” asks the correspondent, exulting over 
the young man’s success, “any hard-working me- 
chanic or book-keeper in any large city who is half 
so independent?” 

The same correspondent sketches the “ups and 
downs” of a Chicago merchant, Ten yea1s ago he 
was worth half a million. He endowed institutions 
of learning, entertained strangers, owned a news- 
paper, and was president of a moneyed corporation. 
He was not dissipated or extravagant, but to-day he 
is seeking employment at a moderate salary. . 

These four illustrations of the “ups and downs 
of life are suggestive lessons. Which will you be, 
young man? 
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THE OFFICE OF MAGISTRATE. 

An anecdote of the father of the late Hon. W. H. 
Seward shows the elevated views which were once 
entertained of the dignity of the office of magistrate. 
When the future statesman was a child of seven oF 
eight years old, his father placed him in the centre 
of his store to recite a piece of poetry to admiring 
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neighbors. The boy having declaimed his piece, 
amid great applause, was asked what he would like 
to be when he became a man. 

Young though he was, he had ncticed the defer- 
ence paid to his father, who was a magistrate. He 
therefore answered that he intended to be a justice 
of the peace. When the neighbors had departed, 
the ambitious youngster was severely reproved by 
his father for not knowing that the office of magis- 
trate was a position of trust conferred by the favor 
of the people, and therefore not to be ambitiously 
sought after. 

We have changed all that in these days. 

——————~@—_____ 
TARTAR COURTSHIP. 

Among those Tartars who do not roam from place 
to place, but have fixed residences, the girls keep 
their faces covered in public, and are concealed as 
much as possible from men, The man, therefore, 
who wishes to buy a wife, runs a considerable risk. 
He seldom has an opportunity to judge whether the 
girl is moon-faced and red-cheeked,—the perfection 
of beauty from a Tartar point of view,—orif she hasa 
good temper and an amiable disposition. 

The man usually gets his mother or a female rela- 
tive to actas hisagent. She invites the girl to visit 
her, having first hid the man behind a cupboard. 
The girl, thinking that no man is present, uncovers 
her face, and the suitor calculates from her appear- 
ance how much she is worth, The girl’s parents are 
visited, and the bidding begins, they at first asking 
much more than they will eventually take. 

“She has sheep’s eyes, and -3 lovely,” says her 
mother. 

“Yes,” replies the man’s mother, “she has sheep’s 
eyes, but she is not moon-faced, and has no hips 
whatever, Let us say two hundred roubles.” 

So the bidding goes on until the bargain is con- 
cluded, 

- _————_*Oor— 
CURE FOR SNORING, 


Mr. Sargent, author of the “‘Temperance Tales,” 
so popular thirty or forty years ago, had an amusing 
scene in one of them, called the Stage Coach. A 
company of travellers were trying to sleep in a large 
room in avillageinn. But the snoring of two or 
three sleepers kept the others awake. At length 
the loudest of the snorers was suddenly silent, and 
adelighted Dutchman exclaimed, “T’ank God, one 
of dem is dead!” The explosion of laughter that 
followed, waked the others, and everybody had a 
fair chance of sleeping. 

Snoring is always disagreeable. It is caused by 
adouble current of air from the mouth and the 
nostrils, which keeps the palate in constant vibra- 
tion, If the mouth is closed, there is no vibra- 
tion, and, of course, no snoring. Dr. Wyeth has 
invented a remedy which prevents snoring. It isa 
soft cap for the head, and another for the chin, 
and these are connected by elastic webbing on 
either side near the ears. By this device, which 
is worn without discomfort, the lower jaw is kept 
from falling, and snoring is impossible. When 
once the habit of keeping the mouth shut is formed, 
there is no more need of contrivance to help. 


ae 


AN ELEVATED SITUATION, 


Not unfrequently a word of promise is, as Mac- 
beth had cause to observe, kept to the ear but bro- 
ken to the hope. Human predictions are often 
marked by a similar difference in their fulfilment 
between the letter and the spirit. A ludicrous illus- 
tration of this fact was once given by Dr. Roberts, 
master of St. Paul’s school, London. 

He had among his pupils Frederick Pollock, who 
afterwards became a distinguished judge. The mas- 
ter had an irascible temper, which young Pollock 
frequently aroused. One day when the boy’s con- 
duct had been peculiarly irritating, Dr. Roberts, 
meeting the father, frankly said, “Sir, you'll live to 
see that boy of yours hanged!” 

Years afterwards the boy of dismal prophecy dis- 
tinguished himself at the bar, and became Sir Fred- 
erick Pollock, Meeting his mother in society, Dr. 
Roberts heartily congratulated her upon her son’s 
success, 

“Ah, madam,” said he, oblivious of the letter of 
his prediction, “I always said he’d fill an elevated 
situation,” 
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THE BOY “DECLAIMER.” 
The declaiming of select pieces is a school exer- 
cise to which some boys do not take kindly. They 
are hot to the manner born, and having no inclina- 
tion to become ‘orators, are indisposed to seek the 
aid of art. 

At the village academy which, when a boy, the 
late Mr. Seward attended, the pupils were obliged 
to “declaim.” Among those who were neither by 
hature or inclination fitted to shine as declaimers, 
Was a farmer’s son, named Charles Jackson. He 
was about fourteen years old, but large enough for 
eighteen, dull and awkward. After several at 
tempts, he managed, by the teacher’s promptings, 
to lift his eyes from the floor and roll his head from 
right to left; but his arms hung by his side, and his 
fect were as though fixed to the floor. 
The teacher insisted that the boy should gesticu- 
late With his arms, and occasionally change the po- 
‘ition of his feet. Charles said he didn’t know how 
0 gesticulate, nor when to shift his position. There- 
Upon, the teacher himself took the stand, and went 
through the motions of lifting one arm, then the 
Other, shifting the feet first to one side and then to 

e other, 





piece. He had not the faintest idea that the gesture 
should illustrate or enforce the sentiment. His no- 
tion was that gesture meanta sort of regular move- 
ment of hands and feet. Turning his head to the 
right, and extending his right foot, he lifted his 
right arm, as stiff as a poker, and suddenly dropped 
it. Turning his head to the left, he extended his 
left foot and raised his left arm, Thus sawing the 
air with the precision and regularity of a clock pen- 
dulum, he drawled out the address of Romulus to 
the Romans: 

“Tf all the strength of cities (sawing with right arm), 

Lay in the height of their ramparts (sawing with left 


’ 

Or the depth of their ditches (sawing with right arm), 

We should have great reason to be in Sear (sawing with 

left arm). 

For that which we have now built” (sawing with right 
a 


Charles became discouraged, and his name is not 
enrolled among the names of American orators, 
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“THANATOPSIS,”’ 


It is known among literary scholars that Bryant's 
poem entitled, “Thanatopsis,” when it first appeared 
in the North American Review, in September, 1817, 
began with the following stanzas, which have since 
been omitted: 


“Not that from life and all its woes, 

The hand of death shall set me free; 
Not that this head shall then repose 

In the low vale most peacefully. 
“Ah, when I touch Times’ farthest brink, 

kinder solace must attend; 

It chills my very soul to think 

On that dread hour when life must end, 
“In vain the flattering verse may breathe 

Of ease from pain and rest from strife; 
There is a sacred dread of death 

Inwoven with the strings of life. 
“This bitter cup at first was given 

When angry justice frowned severe; 
And ’tis the eternal doom of heaven 

That man must view the grave with fear.” 


The omission of the lines which recall to the Bibli- 
cal reader the words of the Apostle Paul, “Not for 
that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon,” is 
thus explained by the New York Post: 


The prefatory stanzas were not written as a pre- 
face to “Thanatopsis,” but constituted a separate 
poem. The poet’s father carried both poems to 
3oston and placed them in the hands of Mr. Dana, 
who putthem into the North American Review, 
where they were coupled together by some mistake, 
and their separation in all later editions was simply 
the correction of an inadvertence, 
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CLEAR AS MUD. 

The eloquent English divine, Robert Hall, did not 
admire the writings of Dr. Owen, the great Puritan 
theologian. “But Owen dives deep, that you must 
admit,” said a friend to him, defending Owen 
against Mr. Hall’s censure, ‘Yes, and brings up 
mud,” was the quick reply. We were reminded of 
the anecdote by reading, in the Penn Monthly, the 
following explanation of what the sun is, and how 
the Foci-forming stage made it what it is: 


This stage is characterized by the fermation in the 
chaotic mass of nuclei—by what means we will not 
stop here to inquire—and the segregation of circum- 
jacent world stuff. This segregation—by virtue of 
a well-known law in physics—would inaugurate a 
rotary motion, ‘This rotary motion would necessa- 
rily give sphericity and integration to the rotating 
mass. With the Ynstallation of this rotary motion 
through the operation of segregation, two antago- 
nistic forces were necessarily introduced; the one 
attracting towards, and the other repealing from 
the centre. As longas these two forces remained 
equipollent, the rotating liquid sphere remained an 
entire unit; but refrigeration accelerated rotation, 
and thus wrought a preponderance of centrifugal 
over centripetal force, producing a periphrical de- 
tachment. Prior to this periphrical detachment, all 
the planets of our solar system were agglomerated 
into one revolving gaseous sphere, of which the sun 
is the residuum, 

——__+o—————_——_ 


A PEPPERY LUNCHEON, 


A burnt child dreads the fire, and a stung toad 
ought to dread a bee, but there is once in a while a 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





toad that doesn’t,—as there is onee in a while a boy 
who repeatedly sickens himself to “get used to’’ to- 
bacco or brandy. A Yankee eye-witness matches 
the French naturalist’s story of the queen-bee de- 
stroyer with one of his own. 


The toad squatted down near the bee-hive, and 
when a bee flew near him, out went his tongue 
quicker than sight, and, with a sucking in of his 
breath, he drew the bee into his mouth and swal- 
lowed him. It seemed as if the bee made its mark 
on the toad’s tongue and in its throat and stomach, 
for at each “gulp” Mr. Toad would rise on his 
haunches and blow out his breath, as if he were 
cooling a coal of fire in his mouth. And at the 
same time, he would feelingly press his fore feet, (s0 
like hands) against his throat, and pass them down, 
outside of his stomach,—making two or three passes 
each time, as if to quiet the swallowed bee, and ease 
some inside pain that was burning worse than stom- 
ach-ache. aving thus cooled his mouth and 
soothed his pain, he would squat down again and 
catch another bee, each time repeating the blowing 
to cool the mouth, and the soothing pressure to 
quiet his inside troubles. 


“LITTLE CHUMP.” 


A correspondent, writing from Mansfield, Ohio, 
tells this anecdote: 


In the Sherman family there are eleven children, 
who were dependent upon the meagre income of 
their father’s legal practice. A young man named 
Ewing, who had worked his way through college, 
and had come from the salt works, where some 
money had been earned, settled in Mansfield to 
practice law. His ability was recognized by Mr. 

herman, who assisted him materially, and when 
upon the bench, turned over much employment to 
Ewing. Upon the death of the father, the young 
lawyer had become Hon. Thomas Ewing, and in re- 
turn for kindness received, wished to make some 
substantial return. He resolved to take one of the 








Charles, thus instructed, began to speak his little 





boys and give him a thorough education. At a 


stated time, he visited the family, when the five 
lads were brought before him. Uncertain as to 
choice, he turned to the eldest sister, saying,— 

“Which one had I better take?” 

She replied, “There's ‘Chump’; he’s the smart- 
est.” 

The suggestion was received, and the boy 
“Chump” has become the General of the United 
States Army. 


ee 
CAUSES OF SICKNESS. 
Among the many causes of sickness, an exchange 
mentions the following: 


Eating too much and too fast; swallowing imper- 
fectly masticated food; by taking too much fluid at 
meals; drinking —— whiskey and other jntox- 
icating drinks; keeping late hours at night, and 
sleeping too late in the morning; wearing clothing 
too tight, so as to relax the circulation; wearing thin 
shoes; neglecting to take sufficient exercise to keep 
the hands and feet warm; neglecting to wash the 
body sufliciently to keep the pores open; exchang- 
ing the warm clothes worn ina warm room during 
the day for costumes and exposure so incident to 
evening parties; starving the stomach to gratify a 
vain and foolish passion for dress; keeping up con- 
stant excitement; fretting the mind with borrowed 
troubles; swallowing quack nostrums for every im- 
aginary ill; taking meals at irregular intervals. 


- 
NO TIT FOR TAT, 


A practical joker is about the last person who 
takes kindly to a joke played upon himself. He is 
willing that friends and kindred should be amused, 
but he must be respected. For instance: 


A young Hartford physician, while entertaining 
some friends on the Fourth, touched off some fire- 
crackers under their chairs. They laughed at the 
joke, but resolved on revenge. So, on Sunday even- 
ing, they called again, and secretly fired off in the 
room a large cannon cracker. It made a tremen- 
dous explosion, and called a crowd and a policeman, 
The doctor was enraged, wouldn’t take the return 
joke, and the friends, two well-known professional 
men, had to pay him twenty-five dollars to hush the 
matter up. 

—————+o 


A CHOIR IN TROUBLE, 


After all that is said about women being weaker 
vessels, 2 man has generally to depend upon a 
woman to help him out of a scrape. 


One Sunday, years ago, the pastor of a country 
church gave out a hymn commencing with “Abra- 
ham, when the Lord did call.” The choir rose to 
sing, and the leader started off in a loud, leading 
voice, “Abra-ham!” and suddenly stopped. Begin- 
ning a second time, he sung “Abra-ham/!” and again 
stopped. The congregation smiled, the leader grew 
red in the face, and Abraham would not fit in the 
measure, 

A woman, with the quickness of her sex, seeing 
that the pronunciation must yield to the melody, 
suddenly piped forth, “A-bra-ham, when the Lord 
did call,” and the tide of song flowed smoothly on 
to the ebb, 





EVERY GIRL 


HER OWN DRESSMAKER. 


The Publishers of the Comran- 
1oN have introduced and made 
attractive many new 

Home Industries 
for young people and the family. 
We have just completed arrange- 
ments for 
A New Department 
in home industry which we hope 
will meet with favor. By means 
of accurate patterns and complete 
direction every mother or daugh- 
ter can cut and make her own 
garments. ‘These we are able to 
furnish. We have now ready the 
first number of the CoMPANION 
Pictorial List, 





Dressmakers, Rules 


Little Folks. 
On receipt of a 3c stamp we will send I copy of the 


lady’s work-basket. 
PERRY MASON & CO. 





EIGHT EMBROIDERY PATTERNS, . 


With Zephyr and Silk to Work them. 





ceiver, Card Rack and Cornucopia, Also, sufficien 


chance for making beautiful Christmas Presents. 
Price of Box, postage paid, $1. 


Draft or Registered Letter. Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, 





Boston, Mass. 


which contains Hints for Young 
for Self- 
measurement, Fitting Patterns and Illustrations of over 
125 Styles of garments for Ladies, Misses, Boys and 


Pictorial List and 1 fine 60-inch tape measure for a 


This useful package consists of perforated card board 
cut to the proper shapes, with the outline stamped, show- 
ing where each stitch is to be put. In the box are designs 
for making the Slipper Pattern Watch Case, Match Safe, 
Scratch My Back, Work Basket, Needlebook, Card Re- 


Zephyr and Silk for working the eight articles. A rare 


Send all money by Post-office Money Order, Bank 


J3 


ACME CLUB SKATES 


Are the best self-fastening Skates made. Prices reduceé 


this season to $350 tor steel, $450 Dest steel, $6 nickel 
plated, glu gold-plated, 


Next to the Acme we place the 
WINSLOW’S 
All Clamp 
CLUB SKATES. 


$250 for XL, $4 for best steel, $550 for nickel-plated, 
the New York Club $150 for common, $3 tor best steel. 
Club skates with stecl so.e plate, wide straps, heel sock= 
ets, for ($1) ONE DOLLAR a pair. Ladies’ Skates, full 
mounted, $1 25; best siecl, $3. For these prices, with 40 
cts, added for postage, we can send one pair of Skates by 
miail to any part of the United States, 

For sale, together with many other styles of Skates, by 

BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 
374 Washington Street, Boston. 


W HIPPLE’s HOME SCHOOL for Deaf Chil- 
dren, hos pups this terme tiom Conn, N. do, Pas, 
0., Del. \ N.C., and Texas; allot whom are learning 
to talk hke ing children, and to read the lips. Cireu- 
lars tree, Letters of inquiry promptly auswered, 

J. & ZC. WHIPPLE & CO., Proprietors, 
October, 1877. Mystic River, Conn, 


M USSELMAN'’S Elegant Guide to Penman- 
ship. A new and beautiful Compend 

muinship, comprising the Primary, Business, 
Ornamental series, arranged for self-instruction 
and colleges, The entire combination, with book ot in- 




















structions, sent by return mail on receipt of $1. Every 
one who has seen it is delighted with it. There are 66 
beautiful copies and two ornamental sheets. Every boy 


and girl should have it. Agents wanted. Address D. L. 
Mussehnan, Prin., Gem City Business College, Quincey, HL 


5 Nusical Cems, viz: 
1, Footsteps at the Gate; 2, Elva March; 3, 


5 Kneeling at the Threshold; 4, Gentle Words at 
Home; 5, At Tender Twilight, Love, to Thee, 


ALL 





FOR [Piano or Orga Accompaniments, rruly 
“GEMS.” All Smuailed, post-paid, for 20 
20 cts. | cts. Stampstaken. Mercantile Pub. Co., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


GRAEFENBERG VEGETABLE PILLS 


Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition, 


GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S 


CATHOLICON, 


A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable, Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac, 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 


MIDDLEMARGH, 


BY GEORGE ELIOT, 
“Middlemarch” will probably be adjudged George Eli- 
ot’s masterpiece, and by consequence it will tuke rank 
among the highest works of genius of theage. The secret 
of this wonderful woman’s power is her profound insight 
into the working of the human heart, in conjunction with 
the rare mystery of language by which she has always ex- 
actly the proper words to unfold. them, The charm of 
George Eliot is undoubtedly her wonderful style, of which 
it may be said that grace and fitness characterize every 
sentence.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

Nos. 103, 104, 105, three volumes, 10 cts. each; 30 cts. 
the set. Sold by All Newsdealers, or sent, post-paid, by 
DONNELLEY, LOYD & Co., Publishers, Chicago, IIL 


AGREAT OFFER T0 BOYS} 


‘In return for a small service which every Boy can render us ia 
< s@ HOUR, AND WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INCONVENIENCE OR EX- 
rense, we will give a complete PRINTING PRESS and OUTFIT 
of TYPE, &c., all ready for work. This isa rare chance for every 
boy to obtain a prize which will benefit him mentally, moral!’ 
and financially, Send stamp for full particulars with Yirustrats \ 
description of Press, samples of Printing, styles of Type, &c. No 
POSTAL CARDS NoTiceD. Boys, investigate this and you will not 
regret it, Address, ACME MANUFACTURING CO,, 1:0 Ful- 
ton Street, New York, (Established, 1860.) 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
Morning Glory, Basket and Phantom, 25 Cards 
style, with name printed, 25c, 
50 Tinted Bristol, 15 cts. Snowflake, 25 ets, 
50 Scroll (no name), 15 cts. 25 Embossed, 25cts, 
50 Granite, 20 cts, | Flegant card cases, le, 15e, 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 

LADIE You can save money by buving your Hair 

Goods, such as Switches, Braids 
Chatelaines, Curls, &c., from H. JULIAN, jl 
Canal Street, New York, At his old quarters, 15 years 











either 
25 French Marble, 25 cts. 











standing. He has no exorbitant rents or high-priced 
clerks to pay; superintends his own manufactory, Thus 
Price 


saving his P poate 30 per cent. on Cost of Goods, 
List free. Goods sent C. O. D.—Subject to examination, 
If notapproved, can be returned at his expense. 


Mention this paper. 





Do Your Own Printing. 
§ imc Printing Pres 
(Self-inker $5.) Prints cards, labels, env. etc. at quarter 
pout prices. For businessor pleasure, men or boys, 


Catalogue of al! size Presses, Type, Etc., mailed for two 3c, stamps 
Lddress Manufacturers, KFUSEY & CO. Meriden, Cor 


POT TE. Decorations in Bugs, Reptiles, Birds, Ferns, 
‘lowers—Autumn Leaves, Egyptian Figures (arch- 
ers, owls, etc.,) Fish, Japanese Figures, Pagodas, Storks, 
Lirds of Paradise, Gilt Stars, Romters: Sprays, Comic Fig- 
ures, Butterflies, Fruit, Beetles, Insects, Cupids, Animals, 
Swans, Cranes, Silhouettes, Wreaths, Holly, Green Leaves 
and Sprays. All beautifully embossed and cut out ready 
to decorate Umbrella Holders, Vases, Bottles, Cuspadores, 
Boxes, Flower-pots, Scrap-books, ete 12 fullsheets (about 
350 different pictures!) in a neat picture box (nice Xmas 
present), with instruction “how to decorate.” Varnish- 
es and preparations required to make perfect work, etc, 
Price, complete, 88 cts.; by mail, 98 cts. 
GOULD, 16 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; warranted 
genuine twist barrel, and a good shooter, OR NO SALE; 
with Flask, Pouch and Wad Cutter, for $15. Can be sent 
C. O. D., with privilege to examine before paying bill. 
Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SON, Gun 
Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 


NEVER 80 HAPPY IN MY LIFE. 











AXTON PRESS 
Self-Inking. only #14, 
COLUMBIAN P&ESSES, Self-Ink- 
ing, from $27 to $6; will do the work 
of a $250 Press. Presses from $3 50. 
Stamp for catalogue. CURTIS & 
MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, Bos- 

ton, Mass, Established 1847. 


WANTED. Salary $10 per month. 
M To a few men to ecll <a to 
DEALERS. Taaveuno Pxrenses 3 
Pap. NO PEDDLING. CONTRACT 
U. 8 TEA IMPORTING CO.. 155 Weet Fourth Street, Civemnatt, Oso. 


Bu FANCY WOODS for Sorrento Work or Fret 
Sawing of PALMER, ParKER & Co., corner Portland 
and Travers Streets, Boston, Mass. [Gf For prices, see 
Premium List, 2d page of cover, or send stamp. 
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For the Companion, 
THE WORM. 


Where garden pathways glimmer blithe, 
And bees go singing, one by one, 

I watch your clammy coldness writhe, 
In headless hatred of the sun! 


Perchance with strange though mute appeal 
You question fate’s capricious powers, 
That harshly doom your frame to feel 
This long breeze trembling through the flowers! 


Perchance you hold as dreary thrall 
This freedom sweet with summer light, 
And pine once more to loll and crawl 
In quietudes of earthly night! 


Or yet, perchance, you loathe the dews 
That flash in brilliance here above, 

Kut thrill to dream of how they ooze 
Through moldy fathoms that you love! 


Or where the lilies break from soil, 
With taintless chalices of bloom, 

Perchance you yearn to see them coil 
Daimp, snaky roots amid the gloom! 


Ah, well, few men with equal sight 
Can read the riddle of life’s term, 

And that which I may hail as light 
Looks darkness to my brother worm! 


So, dismal burrower, hidden be 
Once more within your realm forlorn! 
Grope — down, and leave to me 
The balmy lilies, bathed in morn! 
EDGAR 
——— or — 


FAWCETT. 


For the Companion, 
A TOUCHING ACT. 


Opportunities are few and seldom on a battle- 
field for parting tears or touches of tenderness. 
And yet scenes of carnage, and fiercest human 
strife and passion have sometimes been lit by the 
sweetest gleams of piety, and Christian, loving 
kindness, has appeared strangely hand in hand 
with the fiereeness which takes the sword. 

One of the severest battles of the late civil 
war was that at Mt. Crawford, near Staunton, 
Va., June 5, 1864, generally known as the bat- 
tle of Picdmont. It resulted disastrously to the 
Southern cause, and fifteen hundred of the Con- 
federates were taken prisoners, besides the loss 
in killed and wounded left upon the field. 

Passing over the ground in the path of the 
fight, a Union surgeon found among the wound- 
ed, a boy fourteen years old, who had been shot 
through the stomach, He begged for water, 
and when the surgeon had given him a drink 
from his canteen and examined his wound, he 
said, “Can I get well again?” 

The surgeon shook his head. The poor lad 
turned very pale, closed his eyes, a few tears 
trickled from the lids, and he seemed to be 
praying. He had been forced to join the army, 
he said, when he did not want to leave home, 
and now he would never see his mother and sis- 
ter again. What would they do? 

A young Federal officer riding near the spot 
while the boy was drinking from the surgeon’s 
santeen, had stopped his horse, deeply affected 
by the sight and sufferings of one so young. 

The sadness of the little soldier when he first 
knew that he must die went to the young man’s 
heart. He sprang from his horse, took the suf- 
ferer’s hands in his own, and leaning his face 
lovingly against the face of the lad, soothed him 
as if he had been a babe, and then offered a 
prayer, that in beauty and yearning tenderness 
was like the prayer of a mother. 

Rising, the young officer laid a caressing hand 
on the poor boy’s head, murmured a ‘‘God bless 
you!”’ and hastened away where duty called 
him. 

The minutes of the little soldier's life were 
numbered, and he soon closed his eyes forever; 
but the gentle, Christian deed of one whom the 
fearful code of war called his enemy, had soft- 
ened his hard bed of death. 

The young officer was Capt. Meigs, afterwards, 
Maj. Meigs, who was killed near Harrisonburg, 
Va. One loves to think that he and the sad 
young soul he once comforted have sought and 
found each other in the world where none who 
have prayed together on earth, can ever again 
wear the uniform of mutual foes. 


+> 
or 


CHEAP GIRLS. 
A writer in Macmilian’s Magazine utters sun- 


dry wise suggestions which we commend to 
“our girls:”’ 





A girl who makes herself too cheap, is one to 
be avoided. No young man wants anything to 
do with a cheap young lady. For a wife, none 
but a fool will approach such a woman. Cheap 
jewelry nobody will touch if he can get any 
better. Cheap girls are nothing but the refuse, 
and the young men know it, and they will look 


in every direction for a lifelong friend and com- | 
panion before they will look at the pinchbeck | 
stuff that tinkles at every turn for fascinating 
the eye of any that will look, 

You think it is quite the “correct thing’ to 
talk loudly and coarsely, be boisterous and hoy- 
denish in public places; to make yourself so, 
bold, and forward, and commonplace, every- 
where, that people wonder whether you ever 
had a mother, or a home, or anything to do. So 
be it. 

You will probably be taken for what you are 
worth, and one of these years, if you do not 
make worse than a shipwreck of yourself, you | 
will begin to wonder where the charms are that | 
once you thought yourself possessed of, and | 
what evil spirit could have so befooled you. 


a eee 
A SAILOR’S LIFE. 


A correspondent, writing to the Boston Jour- 
nal from on shipboard, describes the habits and 
living of sailors: 


There is no place in the world where there is 
more etiquette than in the forecastle. Young 
and green hands, as they are called, must have 
a great deal of respect for the old salts who have 
visited many parts of the world. Must never 
interfere in conversation, must keep the fore- 
castle clean, do all the drudgery. In English 
ships they must sit behind the forecastle steps, 
and not presume to sit with their betters. 

Oftentimes the youngster will think it a great 
honor to fill the old one’s pipe for him, and do 
other menial services. The old one will in turn 
initiate the youngster in the arts of serving, 
knotting and splicing; sending up and down | 
yards; and, not among the least, the art of chew- 
ing tobacco. 

Eating is done in the most primitive style, 
food being brought in by the young slaves in a 
wooden tub or large tin pan. Each sailor has 
his own tin pan and dipper, which he calls his | 
pot, and his sheath knife, which he always has 
about him, answers for the rest. 

Jack says that “fingers were made before 
forks,’’ and therefore dispenses with the latter 
article. The oldest sailor cuts into the beef or 
duff first, next in rank and age next, and so on 
down. When first put in a ship’s forecastle, I 
innocently one day was the first to cut into the 
duff, when an old sailor hacked at my fingers in 
good earnest. 

It is an imputation against the good faith of | 
one’s shipmates to lock a chest, and each one 
takes it to himself. Jack is very sensitive, also 
very superstitious. Don’t like to hear whistling; 
thinks it will bring on a gale. He is often blas- 
phemous, yet there is a strong undercurrent of 
religious feeling there. 

He is a queer fish, but, after all, just what our 
commerce makes him. He has no home, no 
friends, no nothing but to live and die a sailor, 
away, shut out from all the world holds dear, 
uncared for by any, except it is his good fortune 
to get with a humane captain and kind officers, 
The officers themselves having been kicked and 
banged through the forecastle are too apt to ap- 
ply the same rule to those under them, And 
then there are a good many bad, vicious sailors 
who richly deserve all they get. 

When I first went to sea we lived principally 
upon hard bread and beef. The beef was often 
of the poorest quality, and commonly called by 
Jack old horse. He often apostrophized his 
meat thus: 





“Old horse! old horse! how came you here? 

From Saccarap to Portland pier I’ve dragged lumber for 
many a year; 

And after toil and sore abuse, I’m salted down for sailor’s 
use. 


Flour was allowed us twice a week in a kind 
of pudding boiled in a bag, plain mixed with 
salt water. The cook often spoiled it. This 
was the greatest luxury we had. 

Then we had beans twice a week with pork. 
Not the nice pot of baked beans of New Eng- 
land, but beans spoiled by some stupid cook. 
Salt codfish was allowed once a week: also rice, 
which the sailors nick-named, “Strike me 
blind.” 

In good ships they gave us plenty of potatoes 
for some time after leaving port, and corn meal 
made into mush, ‘Soft tack,’’ as sailors called 
fresh bread, was a luxury not enjoyed in many 
ships. Sugar, butter and pastry the sailor never 
sees, 

Many a time have I sat down to my supper, 
consisting of my pot of tea (sweetened with mo- 
lasses), and such tea! we used to call it “‘stud- 
dingsail boom tea,’’ it was so coarse, and a little 
hard bread, which we soaked the weavils and 
bugs out of before we could eat it; and that to 
have a hard night’s work on (of hardship, ex- 
posure and toil)! 

This fare we always took as we could. A 
table and seats wero considered by Jack an ab- 
surdity, only fit to be used in the “‘land of knives 
and forks.” 





IO 
HIS MOTHER MADE HIM. 

Leon Gambetta, the most powerful popular 
leader in France now that M. Thiers is dead, 
was a book-seller’s son. The desire to be a law- 
yer seized him when a boy, and grew stronger 
with his years; but his father determined he 
should be a tradesman, and took hirh out of 
school to make him one. This made him miser- 
able, and at length his sympathizing mother re- 
solved to help him seek out the vocation nature 
had prepared for him. 

Placing a bag of money, which she had secretly 
amassed, in his hand, she said, ‘“This, my boy, 
is to pay your way for a year. A trunk full of 
clothes is ready te you, Try and come home 








somebody.” 
On reaching Paris he went at once to the fa-; 
imous Sorbonne, and hired the cheapest room, | 


Then he wrote to his mother. She replied al- 
most by the next mail, announcing the excessive 
anger of Gambetta pere, and expressing the fear 
that he would never pardon her boy for sacri- 
ficing a good position for a wild-goose adven- 
ture. 

In the law school Professor Valette was at- 
tracted to the slender boy by his assiduity, and 
at the close of the first year drew from him his 
history and aspirations. He dissuaded Leon 
from becoming a law teacher, urging him not to 
throw away his remarkable voice in a class- 
room, but to prepare for the bar. 

At the same time he wrote to his father, re- 
monstrating with him for nursing anger against 
his son, and suggesting that a little money spent 
on him would prove the best investment the 
family had ever made. 

This letter is said to have produced an intense 
sensation in little Cahors. Mme. Gambetta was 
delighted. The neighbors took the boy’s part, 
and the father was forced to relent. He gave 
his son an allowance. In less than two years 
Leon passed all his law examinations with dis- 
tinction. 

He had mastered the civil, criminal, military, 
forest and maratime codes, and the commenta- 
ries on them of the standard authorities. In 
1860 he was called to the bar, and after arguing 
his first case was begged by M. Cremieux, the 
leading jurisconsult, to become his private sec- 
retary, which he did. From that time the only 
question with his contemporaries, as with his 
elders, was how fast and how high the young 
man would rise. 


BADLY FRIGHTENED. 

The effect of the imagination upon one of a 
nervous temperament, who had read stories of 
men dying from the Lite of the tarantula, is told 
by the Sacramento Union: 


A party of Sacramentans returned home last 
evening from a trip to the mountains, bringing 
with them two deer skins, one wild-cat skin, and 
a few other trophies, including two tarantulas— 
dead ones. 

The tarantulas, for lack of a better receptacle, 
were enclosed in a cigar-box when caught about 
ten days ago, and this box, carefully tied up, 
was deposited beneath the seat of the vehicle. 
While they were jolting through the canyon, the 
seat slipped, and the two men occupying it found 
themselves dropped suddenly into the bottom of 
the wagon. 

One of them struck the cigar-box, crushed it, 
and immediately felt that something had hurt 
him, A glance showed him that he was resting 
on the tarantulas, and with a yell of, ‘I’m stung, 
I'm stung!’’ he jumped from the wagon, and, 
dashing his hands behind him, he ran wildly 
along the road, then turned and made for the 
wagon, shouting to his amazed and greatly 
alarmed companions,— 

“Whiskey! Quick! 
you hurry!”’ 

The other three men—there were four in the 
party—reached simultaneously for the demijohn, 
broke off the cork in their haste to pull it out, 
and in an effort to knock off the neck of the 
demijohn to save time, broke the entire con- 
cern, and nearly all the contents were lost. 

About a pint of the liquid was saved, however, 
and the person who was bitten swallowed it. 
Soon he began to feel better, and eventually felt 
so remarkably well that it was evident the poi- 
son had been forced to succumb. 

Then the work of strengthening up the con- 
tents of the wagon was commenced, and the 
tarantula box was carefully lifted ont and ex- 
amined, when, behold! the “‘bugs’’ were found 
perfectly lifeless, and so dry and stiff that it was 
evident that they had been dead more than 
twenty-four hours, while two tacks in the broken 
cover of the box conveyed a very good hint as 
to the nature of the injury which the bold hunter 
had declared to be tarantula bites. 


I'm dying! Why don’t 


SQUIRREL KILLS SNAKE. 

At a snake exhibition in Cincinnati, a squirrel 
was thrown for food into the cage of a rattle- 
snake, six feet and a half inlength. The Times 
thus reports the combat which took place: 


When the squirrel had been placed in the 
cage, the monster sprang his rattle, and coiled 
to strike, while the squirrel, having taken a good 
look all around the cage, and found escape to 
be impossible, watched his enemy. 

Snake and squirrel poised themselves for the 
spring, the tail of the former vibrating so rapid- 
ly as to become almost invisible, and emitting a 
sound like the buzz of brazen clock work; the 
tail of the latter trembled slightly with the ten- 
sion of the squirrel’s muscles. 

Suddenly a gleam of white shot across the 
cage and struck the squirrel below the neck, 
once, twice, with the rapidity of a flash. The 
brave little squirrel sprang forward and caught 
the writhing tail between his keen teeth. 

There was a cracking sound like the crashing 
of chicken bones, a shrill hiss, a wriggle through 
the long body, and the next instant the squirrel 
was wrapped in the coils of the serpent, while 
the fragments of the bony rattles fell on the floor 
of the cage crushed into tiny slivers. 

The squirrel showed no fear, althongh the 
many-colored folds tightened about him, and the 
triangular head approached with open jaws and 
needle,sharp fangs. There was another flash of 
white, as the livid serpent belly turned upward 
with the effort of the last stroke. 

The fangs never reached the squirrel. He 
caught the speckled neck between his keen 
teeth, an inch below the deadly head. There 


was another crackling sound, another convul- 
sion, and the fanged mouth opened for the last 
time. 

The squirrel shook the reptile between his 
strong jaws until the coils drooped from about 


him and then flung the squirming mass from 
him. It writhed once or twice, half-coiled, and 
lay still. It was dead. 

The squirrel immediately after became sic; 
and dropped into a state of apparent coma, thy; 
giving the impression that it was dead. But it 
revived a little, and may possibly recover, 


+> 
> 





THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 
England owes much of her security, and, 
therefore, her progress, to her insular position, 
Shakespeare notes this fact by making John of 
Gaunt speak of the island as 
“This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house, 
Against the envy of less happier lands.” 
Ages ago China determined to secure herself an 
isolated position, which should be secure against 
the envy and incursions of the Tartars. She 
built the great wall, which is thus described by 
the London News: 


The great wall of China was measured in 
many places by Mr. Unthank, an American en. 
gineer, lately engaged on a survey for a Chinese 
railway. His measurements give the height at 
eighteen feet, and a width on top of fifteen feet, 
Every few hundred yards there is a tower twen- 
ty-four feet square, and from twenty to twenty. 
five feet high. The foundation of the wall is 
of solid granite. Mr, Unthank brought with him 
a brick from the wall, which is supposed to have 
been made two hundred years before the time 
of Christ. 

In building this immense stone fence to keep 
out the Tartars, the builders never attempted to 
avoid mountains or chasms to save expense, 
For one thousand three hundred miles the wall 
goes over plain and mountain, and every foot 
of the foundation is in solid granite, and the 
rest of the structure solid masonry. In some 
places the wall is built smooth up against the 
bank, or canyons, or precipices, where there isa 
sheer descent of one thousand feet. Small 
streams are arched over, but in the larger 
streams the wall runs to the water’s edge, anda 
tower is built on each side. 

On the top of the wall there are breastworks, 
or defences, facing in and out, so the defending 
forces can pass from one tower to another witl- 
out being exposed to any enemy from either 
side. To calculate the time of building or cost 
of this wall is beyond human skill. So far as 
the magnitude of the work is concerned, it sur- 
passes everything in ancient or modern times of 
which there is any trace. The pyramids of 
Egypt are nothing compared to it. 





ee eee 
POWER OF MONOSYLLABLES. 
A new Boston paper, The Heights, collects 
some remarkable specimens of one-syllable 
writing by well-known authors. Few passages 
are finer or more forcible than the following se- 
lections, e. g., this one of Dr. Young’s: 
“The bell strikes one. We take no note of time 


Save by its loss; to give it then a tongue 
Was wise in man.” 


Or this of Shakespeare, where Constance says: 


“Thou may’st, thou shalt! I will not go with thee! 
. +++ Here I and sorrow sit; ai 
Here is my throne; bid kings come bow to it. 


Or where Lear says: 


“Thou know’st the first time that we smell the air 
We wawl and cry :—I will preach to thee; mark me, 
When we are born, we cry that wearecome 
To this great stage of fools. This a good block? 


Or where Richard III. says: 


“Good friend, thou hast no cause to say so yet, 
But thou shalt have; and creep time ne’er so slow, 
Yet it shalt come, for me to do thee good, 

I had a thing to say—but let it go.” 


Or this from Fletcher’s “Purple Island,” a stanza 
of seventy words, all monosyllables except one, 
“darkest” : 


“New light, new love, new life hath bred; 

A life that lives by love, and loves by light; 
A love to Him to whom all Joves are wed; 

A light to whom the sun is darkest night; 
Eye’slight, heart’s love, soul’s only life He is; 
Life, soul, love, heart, light, eye, and all are His; 
He eye, light, heart, love, soul; He all my joy and bliss. 





A PLUCKY CAPTAIN. 

The great plains of the West are occasionally 
visited during winter with a “norther.” Expo- 
sure to its full force is death to man or beast. 
The icy wind cuts like a knife. No clothing ¢t 
fur coat prevents it from penetrating to the 
body and extracting every particle of vital heat. 
Animals, even the thickly-covered buffalo, fly 
before a “norther,”’ and seek the protection of 4 
wooded ravine. Many hunters and plainsmen, 


caught by these storms where there is no shelter : 


of thicket or ravine, are frozen to death every 
winter. 


Once a company of the 2d Cavalry was caught 
ina “norther.” Nothing but the pluck of the 
captain saved the men from freezing to death. 
There was no friendly ravine or thicket in which 
tocamp. Their salvation was to keep moving. 
For thirty miles they marched in the teeth of : 
terrific gale and blinding snow-storm. Eac , 
man, in turn, was made to lead his horse al 
open the way through the snow. Some of the 
men threw themselves into the snow, and de 
clared they would die rather than take anothes 
step. Orders, entreaties and threats avalos 
not. Lie on the snow and die they would, unti 
the captain, belaboring them with the flat of his 
sabre, beat them into making an effort to march. 
The plucky officer brought every man safe 





the fort. 
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For the Companion, 
THE DONKEY CART. 


We went out to ride in the donkey cart, 
Oh dear! oh dear! oh dear! 
All dressed in our Sunday clothes so smart, 
Oh dear! oh dear! oh dear! 
There were Jimmy, and Tommy, and Billy, and I, 
Packed close as plums in a Christmas pie: 
And off we went with a “hurrah! hi!” 
Oh dear! oh dear! oh dear! 


The stupid old donkey, he would not go, 
Oh dear! oh dear! oh dear! 

No tortoise or snail could be lialf so slow, 
Oh dear! oh dear! oh dear ! 

So just on his back—we were only in fun— 

We set off a cracker—just only one! 

And we had no idea it would make him run, 
Oh dear! oh dear! oh dear! 


The wicked old donkey he ran away! 
Oh dear! oh dear! oh dear! 

No threats or entreaties could make him stay, 
Oh dear ! oh dear! oh dear! 

He ran straight into John Thompson’s pond, 

(I didn’t know donkeys of water were fond,) 

And it’s just a mercy we were not all drowned! 
Oh dear! oh dear! oh dear! 


So there was an end of the donkey cart, 
Oh dear! oh dear! oh dear! 
And there was an end of our clothes so smart, 
Oh dear! oh dear! oh dear! 
And there was an end of our dinner and tea, 
For sent to bed without either were we. 
And ’twas just as too bad as it ever could be! 
Oh dear! oh dear! oh dear! 
LAURA E, RICHARDS. 


42> 
+o 





For the Companion. 
TROTTY AND SPOTTY. 


Trotty was tired of dolls and all such play- 
things. She had something alive to play with. 
It was a little mite of a pig and its name was 
Spotty. 

It was all white except that on its back were 
two black spots abont as big as peas. And what 
acunning curl its tail had! Not for anything in 
the world would Trotty have had that tail cut 
off as papa wished, 

You should have seen Trotty rocking it to sleep 
asshe did every day. The way the little fellow 
squirmed, and kicked, and grunted, and was 
finally made to lie still and be rocked and sung 
to, was funny to see. 


| right straight to his pen and then come and 


live off that apron.” 
Trotty followed Jane, holding piggy closer 
than ever and talking soothingly in his ear. 
“You’s ’nough sight han’somer ’n she is, 
Spotty, ’n I like you. But they s’ant cut off 
your tail, Spotty, no, they s’ant.”’ 
Trotty didn’t carry the pig about in her apron 
after that. She found an empty flour sack and 
used to drag him around in it till one day it 
burst open and piggy curling his little tail tight- 
ly over his back was off with a squeal. 


‘yupting. “We will be so careful, and put out 
| every spark.” 

The end of it was that grandpa said yes, as 
grandpas are apt to do, and the next evening 
there was such a gathering of boys at the house 
as would have alarmed any one who had not 
| two grandsons, 
| Out in the potato-field, where was only 
ploughed ground, the fire-wood was piled. It 
was astonishing how much brush the boys had 
collected in so short a time. 

It made a merry blaze that rose higher and 


| 


What a chase Trotty had after him! Round! higher, shining on the boys that pranced about 
and round the little garden till he ran into the it, playing jokes on each other and digging 
middle of a flower-bed and curled himself up away at the pumpkins. 
there for safety. He was right undera big zin- ‘“There must be one apiece now, for Archy 
nia and looked for all the world as though he | and I made four to-day,” said Bob. ‘“‘Let’s light 
was going to sleep. *em up and march down to the house now.”’ ' 

Trotty held out her apron to him then, and| Archy produced the candles and presently 
told him to come to her or she should get aj nine boys, each carrying a grinning Jack-o’-lan- 
“great big knife and cut his tail smack off.” tern, made a procession across the field. The 

Perhaps that was more than Spotty could bear fiery faces bobbed up and down, and the carriers 
the thought of, at any rate, he went to her at’ filled the air with peals of laughter, and so they 
once. turned the corner of the barn, passed the end of 

One day Trotty’s mother went down cellar the house, and came to the side entrance. 

after something for dinner and you never would) “I’m pretty sure grandma will have some kind 
guess what she found Trotty doing there, so ] of a feast for us,’’ Bob had whispered to Joe Lee 
will tell you. Spotty was with her, of course. a few minutes earlier, 
He always was with her when she was in mis- There in the side yard a big iron kettle was 
chief. She had him by his hind feet and was hung toa tree, and filled with pitch-pine knots 
holding him over a pan of cream so that his nose that blazed brightly. Four Jack-o’-lanterns 
was half buried in it. stood guard around a small table spread with 
| goodies, and grandma in her thick shawl], and 
five little girls in bright hoods and cloaks were 
contentedly grouped by it, munching, as if 
things tasted very good indeed. 

‘Hallo!’’ said Bob. 
| “Hallo!” said the other boys, stopping. 

“Good-evening,’”’ said grandma, _ politely. 
“Haven’t you made a mistake? This is our jol- 
| lification.”’ 
| ‘Why, grandma,” cried Archy. 
| ‘Yes, we do like to have some fun to our- 
SAAS | selves,” said grandma. 

**And boys get so in the way,” added Archy’s 
sister Nan. 

They always will yell and hoot like Indians,” 
| said Grace Bennett. 

“We mostly let them come along, you know, 
| but to-night we meant not to have them tied to 
| our aprons,”’ said Lilla Price. 
| Then it dawned on Bob and Archy what the 
| joke was, for so had they talked when grandma 






’ 


she said. 


*T never fought you'd see me,’ 
9e tan ’ wine? =" ’ > a 
“He’s jess a ’tarvin’. He ’queels and ’queels, | proposed to ask the boys’ sisters to join the fun. 


and he don’t grow the leastest mite. Jane says; The other boys understood, too. They had all 
so, and I don’t want him ’tarve when ’ere’s! been of one mind about the evening’s sport. 
tream a was’in’.’’ , And the crestfallen company marched around 
Trotty was a very little girl, and she was al- the house again, as grandma suggested: 

most crying, so mamma thought best not tosay| ‘Perhaps your grandfather has provided for 
much to her just then. But she took her away, | you.” 

and Trotty was soon out on the grass witlt Spot-! He was looking out at the door, but no feast 
ty, and was doing her best to stuff his unwilling | met their hopeful eyes. 

mouth with plum-cake and sugar candy. “T don’t keep the keys, you know,” said 








About this time there was a daily wonder with 
mamma how it could be that Trotty’s aprons got 


so very dirty. It might be a white one, ora 
pretty pink one with ruffles and pockets, that 
was nicely buttoned round her every afternoon. 
No matter. Before night it was fit for n8thing 
but to go into the wash. 

It seems that Spotty had a piggish habit of 
getting into all the dirt that he could find, so 
When Jane, the kitchen-girl, who had Trotty’s 
soiled aprons to wash undertook to find out why 
there were so many every week, she soon knew 
Just how it was; for seeing Trotty making very 
hard work of climbing the stairs one day she 
followed her and found her in a room all by her- 
self, with piggy wound up in her apron. 

; “What a naughty girl to carry that dirty pig 
M your apron,” said Jane. 

“Well, I tant tarry him no ozzer way, he 
squirms so,” retorted Trotty. 

“What makes you carry him, then? Why 
don’t you leave him under the shed?” asked 
Jane, 

“S'pose he don’t never want to tome in ze 
house?” said Trotty, indignantly. 

Certainly not, and now we'll march him 


Mrs. A. E, Storey. | grandpa, laughing. Then he added: “If you feel 

like it, try an apology.” 
The boys hesitated; it was a good joke on 
For the Companion. jthem and they laughed, though they felt a little 
|vexed. But Archy led off. 


BE SWEET. | : ae ; ‘ 
Latte Anute,” enid I; “have you ever been told | Please, ma’am, we wish we hadn’t, and we'll 


| ce Jack-o’-) o r day . ir 
That you have a sweet face, neither saucy nor bold? make Jack o’-lanterns ev sieg day for the girls, 
Tell me what you must do if you wish to retain and we'll not be rude again until we forget this 
i 3, c ae "a > 2 7? 
Such a sweet, pleasant face, long as life shall re- Scrape. Please excuse us. 
main.” “That’s so,”’ cheered the other boys. 
y 
Grandma and the girls laughed and made 
room for the boys; the Jack-o’-lanterns went in- 
toa heap on the ground, and the goodies pro- 
|vided for five girls held out wonderfully for 
| nine hungry boys. 
“So we now have the secret,”’ I reasoned aloud. “Tell you what,” said Bob, his mouth full of 
“ _ j i j ri age we are + F . . 
From our earliest years till with age we are bowed, | figs, ‘‘we fellows better treat our sisters tip-top, 
We may still have sweet faces for all whom we meet, if cvandme is on their side.” 
If we think with you, Annie, and always ‘be sweet,’ ” - i oe 
Exex C, THomPson And grandma always is. 


—_——_—_+@>——_ 


Sweeter still than her smile was the look of surprise 
Which stole over her face as she gazed in my eyes; 
Then she modestly glanced from my face to her feet, 
While she timidly said, “I must always be sweet !”’ 





eS 
For the Companion. 


JACK-O’-LANTERNS. 


‘“‘What’s the best fun you know, Bob?” 

“‘Bonfires!”’- said Bob, promptly, ‘And Jack- | 
o’-lanterns!”’ } 

“Goody!”’ cried Archy, clapping his hands. | 
“Tt takes you to think of things.” 

Then the brothers raced across the lawn, | 
where the frost had browned the grass and 
nipped the scarlet geraniums, until they hung 
their heads and bounced at grandpa, who was 
slowly walking up the path to the house. 

“May we? Such fun—do say yes!"’ 

“Yes, to what?” asked grandpa, smiling at the 
boys. 

“To haying, argonfire, and making Jack-o’-lan- 
terns, ‘arid® Mytying, said Archy, who was 
grandpa’s namesake, 

“Tll give you all the green pumpkins you have 
patience to-cut out, but — 


| 
| 
| — = — 
| 
| 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
INVERTED PYRAMIDS, 


1. Possessions. ‘ 
2. A Commonwealth, 
3. A kind of cloth, made in India. 


2. 
HIDDEN SQUARE WORD. 


eeee 
(Each sentence contains one 
their order.) 
1. He went to Peru in the steamer. 
2, In India is the Mogul named an Emperor, 
3. He will win lyric fame as a poet. 
4. Do not say “nay” so quickly. 


word of the square, in 


Aunt LoIs, 


3. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 

An animal. 
To empty. 
Pertaining to an orbit. 
Ensigns of royalty. 
A kind of ribbon. 
To insert. 
A branch of mathematics. 
My initials give the name of a Southern State, 
and my Jinals a city of that State. 
M. D. L. PARNELL. 


SID Ore Co tor 


ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 





Here’s a well-known beverage, 
And here’s a well-known tool, 
Each is prepared for human use 
By following the same rule. 
ELGIE BELL. 
5. 
CHARADRE. 
My first is an implement used, 
By the wise, the weak and the strong; 
It is said to be mightier far 
Than a sword, in righting a wrong. 


My second is oftentimes seen, 
It may appear sparkling and bright, 
And sometimes presents to our view 
A surface as gloomy as night. 


My third is an officer’s name, 
Who argued for freedom and right; 
Who when the rebellion broke out, 
First marshalled the men for the fight. 


My whole is a current of water, 
That boldly sweeps down to the sea; 
My three read in order will tell 
What the name of that river may be. 
H, H.D. 
6 


ILLUSTRATED HOURGLASS, 





Find the names of these objects in their order 
downward; they will form an hourglass like the dia- 
gram below. The central letters will give the names 
of the objects on the sides of the puzzle. 


. 


eee 


Seana tae * 


oe ee 
. 


Lucius Goss, 


7. 
ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS. 
LGirls’ and boys’ names.) 
“Let there be thistles, there are grapes.” 
Tennyson. 
“Waving wide her myrtle wand, 
She strikesa universal peace through seaand land. 
Milton. 
“To manly confidence thy thoughts apply.” 
yden, 
“T dare not trust these eyes; 
They dance in mists, and dazzle with surprise.” 
Dryden. 
“What does little birdie say 
In her nest at peep of day?’’ Tennyson. 
J.P. B. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Hope on, hope ever.” 

2. Because it is full of craft. 

3. “Aha, deified shahs! ere, civic madam Asa re- 
paper, toot solos.” 

. Di-vines. Di-vans, Mi-stakes. Cl. 

inks. 

5. INSTRUMENT.—Ruin, tines, nest, nut, ten, inny 
rest, tent. 


Cl-asps. 





“ And the bonfire, too,’ pleaded Archy inter-| 4. A common article. B 








6. “All roads lead to London.” 
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A PRACTICAL TEST, 

The theory of American degeneracy, from the in- 
fluence of climate, is not novel. It was held in the 
mother country before the Revolution, and had also 
many adherents in France. Dr. Franklin, whose 
sturdy patriotism would tolerate no libels even on 
his country’s climate, used many ingenious argu- 
ments to refute this charge wherever made, 

One day, in Paris, he turned the laugh on the elo- 
quent Abbe Raynal, as he was expatiating on the 
inevitable decay of the animal races of the Euro- 
pean emigrantsin America, Dr. Franklin said, with 
asmile,— 

“Monsieur Abbe, let us try this question by the 
fact before us, We are here one-half Americans 
and one-half Frenchmen, and it happens that the 
Americans have placed themselves on one side of 
the table, and our French friends are on the other, 
Let both parties rise, and we will see on which side 
nature has degenerated.” 

It happened that all the Americans present were 
men of large stature and form, while the French 
were remarkably diminutive, and the abbe himself 
amere shrimp. Everybody saw that the abbe was 
beaten, and he himself joined in the general laugh, 
but wittily added,— 

“Every law has notable exceptions, and Dr. Frank- 
lin is amenable to no ordinary laws.” 

a cn 
RATS AND CONVICTS, 

Rats are proverbial for “leaving a sinking ship;’’ 

but a creditable story from the “Old Dominion” 


shows the rat very different from a fair-weather 
friend: 


A convict in Richmond penitentiary has a rat 
which he tamed and domesticated until he will 
come to him when he whistles, and follows its mas- 
ter about like a dog. The little animal sleeps by the 
prisoner’s side at night, and will never be away 
from him longer than he can help. When the man 
goes to work in the morning, it matters not what 
— of the prison lot it may be, this faithful 
ittle pet will certainly follow and remain near him, 
The animal knows all the prisoners, and does not 
exhibit the slightest fear when any of them ap- 
proaches him, but will dart away into his corner in 
1is master’s cell at the sight of any one who is 
clothed differently from the inmates of the prison. 


And here is another from the Boston Herald. 
Kennedy, the Cambridge “fire-bug,” was recently 
pardoned out of State Prison (at Charlestown), 


On the morning of his departure, after attiring 
himself in citizen’s dress, he asked to be allowed to 
take with him a pet rat, which has been his com- 
panion during many years of his confinement, and 
iis request was granted. When he went to get the 
rat, however, the companion of his imprisonment 
did not recognize him in his new dress, and ran 
from him. An officer, who was with Kennedy, sug- 
gested to him to put on his prison jacket and see 
what the effect would be. Kennedy did so, and the 
rat quickly ran into his arms. Kennedy then re- 
ceived the “pet” and left. 

~ -_ 
EXPLOITS OF A TAME PELICAN, 

The pelican is in its glory when it is in its wild 
state—where hunters find it and poets write about 
it. But in civilization the big bird often merits 
more substantial if less romantic praise. The San 
Francisco Mail has the following account of “the 
pet pelican of Sancelito,” tamed and kept by a 
Chinaman in that locality: 

The pelican lives close by the shore, a little dis- 
tance from the railroad wharf. The Chinaman 
takes in washing for a living, the pelican hunts 
clams at low tide for the necessaries of life. Not 
many days ago the Chinaman started out to deliver 
some washing, and left the pelican in charge. A 
street Arab perched upon a pile-top, enjoying a 
cigarette, marked the exodus of the Celestial, and 
then he flung away the butt and gently descended 
upon that shanty. He was met at the doorway by 
the pelican. The boy said, soothingly, “Quiet, poor 
fellow! down, Ponto!” but the pelican grabbed him 


| by the trouser’s leg, taking in a little flesh in its 
| grip, and the young hoodlum left the premises in a 
| hurry. 

Ou another occasion the Chinaman, when chop- 
ping wood in his back yard, overcome by the heat 
of the day, fell asleep. Meanwhile, a customer 
called for his washing. The pelican was on guard, 
|} and that intelligent bird skeeted around to the rear 
| of the shanty, fastened on to his master’s tunic, and 
| awoke him to the consciousness that his presence 
| was needed on the other side of the house. The 
| bird’s wings are not clipped, and he appears perfectly 
| satisfied with his new mode of life. The Chinaman 

believes that his aunt’s spirit has gone into the pel- 
ican, and treats that bird accordingly with the ut- 
most respect. 





Oe 
AN OLD LADY’S WALK. 


Some of our young ladies (and young men too) 
think it hard to walk as far as one mile to meeting. 
But they have different ideas in the old country. 


A good story is told by the Troy (N. Y.) Press at 
the expense of Hon. Neil Gilmour, superintendent 
of the State Department of Public Instruction, who 
has been visiting his parents in Scotland. On the 
first Sunday at home, his mother, who is nearly 
eighty years of age, invited him to attend church 
with her, He accepted, and proposed to get a car- 
riage, which offer his mother declined, informin 
him that she always walked to church. The dutifu 
son could do no less than follow the example of his 
good mother, and so they started forthe church. 
After walking what seemed a reasonable distance, 
and seeing no church, the uneasy official asked how 
far the church might be, and was somewhat aston- 
ished to learn that it was four miles away. 





- — 


AUTUMN LEAVES AND FERNS, 

A writer in Forest and Stream says that the fol- 
lowing method of preserving autumn leaves and 
ferns will cause them to retain their brilliant 
beauty: 


First, procure from any stationer some sheets of 
blotting paper, and place the leaves to be preserved 
between, taking care that they do not touch each 
other; then atintervals of abouta half-dozen of the 
papers, lay either a folded newspaper or a piece of 
eard-board. When all the leaves are arranged, 
place the papers containing them upon asmooth 
mee with another board on top, and upon that a 
heavy weight; let them remain in a warm room for 
a day, then replace them in dry, fresh papers. Do 
this for a few times with autumn leaves, but oftener 
with ferns, etc., as there is more moisture in the 
latter, and you will have fresh-looking ferns and 
leaves, as natural as if just gathered. 


excanecsntsio 
FREAK OF A SOMNAMBULIST. 
A curious freak of a somnambulist is reported of 


a girl, seventeen years of age, residing at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.: 





She got up out of her sleep, and walking through 
Hamilton Street to Main, went down Main on the 
north side, and reclined temporarily upon a door- 
sill, where an officer saw her half an hour before 
she was found at the river, He thought nothing of 
itatthe time, supposing it was some one who had 
been accidentally locked out, and was waiting to be 
letin. It could not have been long after that when 
she started for the river, and unconsciously walked 
off the dock. She says that as soon as she struck 
the water, she came to her senses, and paddled as 
well as she could with her hands, keeping afloat long 
enough to reach the steps at the dock, when she 
climbed to terra jirma. 


——— 
QUIET SECURED. ‘ 

A witty clergyman was once annoyed during 

divine service by several young people who talked 


and giggled. Pausing, he looked straight at the dis- 
turbers and said: 


“Tam always afraid to reprove those who misbe- 
have for this reason. Some years since, as I was 
preaching, a young man who sat before me was con- 
stantly laughing, talking and making uncouth grim- 
aces. I paused and administered a severe rebuke. 
After the close of the service a gentleman said to 
me, ‘Sir, you have made a great mistake; that 
young man was an idiot.’ Since then I have al- 
ways been afraid to reprove those who misbehave 
themselves in chapel, lest I should repeat that mis- 
take and reprove another idiot.” 

During the rest of the service there was good 
order, 

—_— 





A RATTLESNAKE WITH TWO HEADS, 

One head is generally found to be quite enough 
for asnake,—if the head isa venomous one. Mythol- 
ogy made its hydra with nine heads, but they were 
not poisonous, A Minnesota exchange says: 


A large rattlesnake was killed in Breathitt County 
a few days ago, that proved to be a curiosity. It 
was perfectly formed, save that it had two well-de- 
veloped necks and heads. The prongs of the necks 
were about four inches long, and the snake used 
both heads at the same time, striking with both, and 
thrusting out its tongues in a spiteful manner, and 
had the appearance of two snakes,—so much so that 
the person who killed it did not discover the de- 
formity until his snakeship was dead. 


a 
**AN UPSETTING SIN.” 


Rev. Dr. McCosh, of Princeton College, tells the 
following story: 


A negro prayed earnestly that he and his colored 
brethren might be preserved from their “upsettin’ 
sins.” “Brudder,” said one of his friends at the 
close of the meeting, “you aint got de hang ob dat 
ar word. It’s besettin’, not upsettin’.” 

“Brudder,” replied the other, “if dat’s so, it’s so. 
| But I was prayin’ de Lord to save us from de sin 
}ob "toxication, an’ ef dat aint an upsettin’ sin, I 
; dunno what am.” 








—_—_— 
DOSING A SEA-LION, 


| The sea-lion in the Coney Island Aquarium was 
| taken sick a few days ago. How to relieve his ail- 
ments was a question that puzzled his keeper. The 
following devise was finally adopted: A fresh her- 
ring was procured and cleansed; it was then filled 
with castor ofl. When it was thrown into the tank, 
the sea-lion seized and swallowed it in a second, 
| and has recovered his wonted good health, and is 
‘ now as noisy as ever. 











A Favorite Coven Remepy.—For Colds, Sore Throat, 
Asthma, Catarrh, and other diseases of the bronchial 
tubes, no more useful article can be found than the well- 
known “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” 





SEcRET or A BEAUTIFUL Face.—Every lady desires to 
be considered beautiful. The most important adjunct to 
beauty is clear, smooth, soft and beautiful skin. To ree 
move all blemishes use Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” It 
can be had at druggists every where. 





“I AM glad it can be done, but I don’t see how it can 
be done,” said a lady, speaking of the publication of ““An- 
drews’ Bazar” at the price of one dollar per year. Many 
others, noting the wealth of the illustrations and fresh 
matter in each number, will join the lady in wonder and 
gladness. The fact remains that it is done, and the secret 
is known by W. R. Andrews, Cincinnati, Publisher. 

CHECK AT THE OUTSET, with MILK oF MAGNEsIA, those 
agonizing complaints, Gout, Rheumatism and Gravel. 











Best Worm MeEpicinE Known. Brown’s VERMI- 
FUGE COMFITs OR WORM LOZENGES, 25 cents a box. 








400 Decalcomanie, or 400 ass’t’d foreign stamps, or 115 
varieties for. stamps, 25c. J. Beifeld, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR,CoLDs, Coughs, Bronchitis and all affections 
of the Lungs, take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


S TAMMERER and all interested, send for circulars, 

Am. Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly Pl.,N.Y. 

FOREIGN STAMPS CHEAP. Price list free. 
THOMAS T. BUTTRICK, Concord, Mass. 


FOOT LATHES Fret Saws! Send 6c. for90 


pp. E. Brown, Lowell, Ms, 


2 CT.SAMPLE and particulars FREE. Agents if you 
want the best assortment of goods at prices lower 
than ever bought, address Bayrd & Goldstein,Cleveland,O. 


T To Agents selling my 10 new articles: 
Chromos, Watches, Jewelry, etc. Send 


for catalogue. R. Morris, Chicago, Ill. 

















One of ourGOLDEN FOUNTAIN PENS 
to every subscriber of this paper. Send 
stamp to ToLmAn & Co.,\Brockton, Mass. 

Salary. Permanentsalesmen wanted 

200 to sell our Staple Goods todealers. No 

peddling. Expenses paid. Address 
8.°A. GRANT & CU., No. 2, 4, 6 & 8 Home 8t., Cincinnati, O. 
Morrors for Embroidery on Perforated Card 
I Board, by mail. 60 elegant and unequalled designs. 
Every stitch marked. For price list see Youtu’s Comp., 
July 5th, or send stamp to Wm. 8. Dale, New Haven, Ct. 





A Month salary, (alsoexpenses} paid Agents 
to sell our Lamp goods. Contracts Made for 
one year. Mound Ciiy M’: g.Co, St.Louis,Mo, 





ledge, (the latest popular song.) 
My Heart is True, Danks. She’s 
Dreaming of the Angels, Estabrooke. Lottie Bell, Gil- 
bert. Nobody Cares forthe Poor, Aeefer. Bulgarian Grand 
March; Sea Flower Mazurka; Scythia Waltz. All these 
8 new 3-page pieces, for Piano or Organ, are in Nov. No. 
MUSICAL HOURS for 25, Tryit 6months and ob- 
tain music worth $16 80 for 75c. (in cash or stamps). 
G. W. RICHARDSON & CO., 256 Wash. St., Boston. 


TAXIDERMIST’S MANUAL, 


Giving full instructions in Skinning, 
Mouxting and Preserving Birds, Animals, 
Reptiles, Fishes, Skeletons, Insects, Eggs, 
&c. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipts 
of $1. Address 


8. H. Sylvester, Taxidermist, Middleboro’, e 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Is the best, and received the chief prize at the Centennial. 
(Gi Ask for it and see that you get it. 


& BUT DON’T SAY GOOD-BY, Rut- 














INTING] Sorsrenenises, 
PRESSES , Hand-Inkers, $8 to $20. 


Large Illustrated Catalogue for Self-Inke $6 to 6850. 
? stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mfr's, West Meriden, Conn. 


3 35c. Sent by mail. Address Drs. 8S. S. Fitch 
& Son, 49 East Twenty-ninth St., N. ¥. 


PRINTING PRESSES. f& 


VALUABLE BOOKS! ina'“intsimeas Dr. 
S. 8. Fitch’s Six Lectures on Consumption, 50c, 
Cure of Heart Disease, 40c, Family Physician, 


Hand -Inkers, from $2 to $00. 
Self-inkers, from $10 to $85. ¢ lars 
Rotary, from $60 to $150. The} free. y 
best and cheapest, and of our own manu-——ae Fr ; 
facture. Specimen Book of Type, 10 cents. rll 
YOUNG AMERICA PRESS C0., 53 Murray St., Now York. 
MAGIC LANTERN and STEREOPTICONS of all 
prices. Views illustrating 


every subject for PuBLIC EXHIBITIONS. Profitable 
business for a man with small cAapital. lso, Lanterns for 
Colleges and Home Amusement. %4-page catalogue free. 
McALLISTER, M’f’g Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


PRIZE PATTERN GARD RECEIVER. 














All Cards Will Hold 
can be - 
Unlimited 
read 
number. 
without 
Size 8x8. 
removing Umexeclied 
am. for Beauty. 


No. 1. Walnut Pillarand Base Turned and Polished, 
with 4 wings of White Holly and Fret work, all 
en i ER IR 

No. 1. Walnut Pillar and Base Turned and Polished, 
with Holly enough for 4 wings and Patterns, to 


I Bl Blacedccce.as-nesenasscce $006 Ssecncesee 

No. 2. All Holly and All Fret Work, complete, by 

ae evcecccscecces seraninethiwatincaseheda 
No. 2. All Holly with Patterns to Saw, by Mail...... wD 
Either of above Patterns alone, by Mail........ 15 


Send your Address on Postal for our -ILLUsTRATED 
SHEET OF PATTERNS and AMATEUR TOOLs, to SHIPMAN 
& BINDER, Rocnesster, N. Y., Manufacturers of the Fa- 
mous Centennial Bracket Saw, the challenge of 
the World. Price, with Drill complete, only $5. 





NEW GAMES AND HOME AMUSEMENTS, 


























: 
A large box g twelve dissected Pictures, such as 
Engine, Boat, Coach, Car, Church, Bridge, &c., each 
piece of the picture having one of the letters to spell the 
name of the object, so that as fast as the picture is put to- 
gether the name of the object is spelt. Price, 50 cts. each, 


Siceo Bias 


On same general plan as Sliced Objects, having pictures of 
fourteen Sifferent Birds, such as Parrot, Pigeon, Eagle, 
&c. Price, 50 cts. each, 


Ligh iMALS 


OR, SPELLING MADE EASY. 
Similar to Sliced Objects and Sliced Birds, having pict. 
ures of fifteen different animals, such as Dog, Horse, 
Cow, Deer, &c. Price, 50cts, each, 

e three above-mentioned 
are the best dissec — es for children 
ever published; tine pictures, bright colors; 
amusing and instructive at same time. 


> 








picture puzzles 





Consisting of twelve large cards of rebuses, Each card is 
printed in several handsome colors, The rebuses are all 
original and unique. This game willbe found both pleas- 
ing and attractive to adults and children. Price, 40c each. 


VIGUETTRAUTHORS 


Thehandsomest edition of the Game of Authors published. 
Portraits of the Authors, engraved on steel, on every card, 
seventy-two cards to pack. Price, 50 cts. each, 


These games _can_ be found for sale by all 
Dealers in Books, Stationery or Fancy Goods 
or will be mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 
price by the publishers, 


E. C. SELCHOW & CO., 
No. 41 John Street, New York. 














“Combines more attractions than any oth- 
er.”’—Beaver (Pa.) Times. 


f- CHEAPEST AND BEST.-# 
PETERSON’S 


MAGAZINE. 


FULL-SIZE PAPER PATTERNS! 


("A SUPPLEMENT will be given in every number for 
1878, containing a full-size paper pattern for a lady’s or 
child’s dress. Every subscriber will receive, during the 
year, twelve of these patterns, so that these alone will be 
worth more than the subscription price.) 


—— 





PETERSON’S MAGAZINE has the best Original Sto- 
ries of any of the ladies’ books, the best Colored Fashion 
Plates, the best Berlin Patterns, the best Receipts, the 
best Steel Engravings, ete., etc. Every family ouglit to 
take it. J¢ gives more for the money than any in the world. 





TERMS (always in advance), $2 A YEAR. 
With an extra copy of the 
Magazine for 1878, as a pre 
mium, to the person getting 
(up the club. 
f With both an extra copy 
6 Copies for....89 60 | of the Magazine for 1878, and 
8 Copies for....12 004 the premium picture, a fre- 
11 Copies for....16 00 | dollar engraving, to the per- 


son getting up the club. 
Address, post-paid, 


CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
6 Shecimens sent gratis to get up clubs. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 


EVER-BLOOMING 


STRONG POT ROSES, suitable for >. 


BLOOM, sent safely by mail,postpaid. 5 splendid 
varieties, your choice, all labeled, for $15 12 for $25 
19 for $3; 26 for $43 35 for $5. For 10centseach 
additional, one M ificent Premium Rose 
to every dollar's worth ordered. Send forour NEW 
GUIDE TO ROSE CULTUR and choose 
from over 300 finest sorts. We make Roses a Great 
Specialty, and are the lurgest Rose-growers in Amer 
ica. Refer to 100,000 customers in the United States 


4 Copies for....86 80 
5 Copies for.... 300 
















and Canada THE DINGEE & CONARD CO, 





RosE-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 





+. 








Imported Embossed Scrap 


Pictures, 


ing Men and Women, Birds, Butterflies, Flowers, Animals, Children, in fact 


every conceivable object for embellishing Sera: 
and numerous other articles, 
being expressly made to imitate those on the imported 
auction in this city. These embossed Pict 

package containing 50 Pictures of assorted sizes for 25 
parties out of employment. 


Pp- 
These Pictures are especially adapted for Potte 
China 2 


China and Glass Ware, Ornaments, Albums, 
Work, the Japanese figures 


a and Japan goods, wh high prices at 


ich bring suc. 3 
ures are far superior to the popular Decalcomania. We will senda 
cts., or 100 extra for $1. Extraordinary inducements to 
YER, 306 Broadway, N. ¥- 


J.T. H 
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